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AND FOR THE NEW READER, TOO 


New World Review has promised you greater on-the-spot coverage, a 
more exciting magazine. To achieve this we need more readers. For 
this we are asking your help, and we are making it easy for you. You 
can now have your friends take advantage of our special introductory 
offer of five months for only $1. Or make them a gift of this special 
offer. And remember, you receive a special gift, too, and so do they! 


YOUR GIFT 


Any of the following books for each new reader or gift sub 





Rose and Crown by Sean O'Casey. A 
great book by a great writer in the 
finest prose of our time. 

The Philosophy of Peace by John 
Somerville. Courageous treatment of 
the vital question of our day. 
Golden Horn by Basil Davidson. A 
novel of adventure and intrigue and 
insight into world politics. 


Eyes of Reason by Stefan Heym. A 
vivid and dramatic novel about 
Czechoslovakia in transition. 
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A valuable and richly documented 
study of US-USSR relations. 

The Dead Stay Young by Anna Segh- 
ers. Stirring novel of the Germans 
during the rise of fascism. 
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and Martha Dodd's present-day The Searching Light 


FOR 10 new readers or gift subs YOU GET 


A 12-in., LP record by either Emil Gilels (piano) or 
David Oistrakh (violin), both Soviet virtuosos who 
won acclaim in concert tours in this country 
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Andrew Voynow 


E KNOW our readers will share 

our deep regret that with this 
issue we are losing the services of 
our beloved colleague, Andrew Voy- 
now, as managing editor. 

Andy has been the mainstay of the 
magazine for over ten years. He has 
been a part of every aspect of our 
work—writing, editing, make-up, pro- 
duction, promotion. If his many gifts 
are not as well known to our readers 
as they should be, it is because of his 
extraordinary modesty. A fine re- 
porter and writer, with a rich back- 
ground of knowledge of the Soviet 
Union and world affairs, he has spent 
far more time in providing material 
for others to write about, in editing, 
in preparing unsigned items of many 
varieties and attending to many 
thankless technical details than in 
writing articles of his own. He is so 
many-sided, so capable in numerous 
fields, that in recent years, when 
necessary economies have compelled 
us to reduce our staff, he has been 
doing the work of about three people. 

We know that all our readers share 
our deep gratitude for Andrew Voy- 
now’s selfless, devoted and outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of inter- 
national understanding to which our 
magazine is dedicated. All of us on 
the staff will greatly miss our daily 
contact with him as a warm and sen- 
sitive human being. Our future 
work is made easier by his contribu- 
tion toward making of our wonder- 
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Murray Young 


ful staff a smoothly running and effi- 
cient collective group. 

We are also very fortunate in hav- 
ing been able to secure the services 
of Murray Young to take over as 
managing editor. A graduate of 
Notre Dame University, for twenty 
odd years a college teacher of Eng- 
lish literature, Mr. Young brings to 
our Magazine a rich background and 
many gifts. 

Mr. Young has made a special 
study of Russian history and litera- 
ture, past and present. His interest 
in culture and world affairs will be 
of special value in the coming period 
as the lessening of world tensions 
opens up new opportunities for East- 
West interchange. Knowledge of 
each other’s history and culture and 
way of life is essential to the peace- 
ful co-existence of nations with dif- 
ferent social and economic systems 
that is our goal. All nations have a 
rich cultural heritage; each has 
its own unique contributions to 
mankind’s creative expression and 
growth. The sharing of these things 
opens up new vistas of progress for 
all peoples, and creates a _ firm 
foundation for the friendly relations 
and mutual respect that alone can in- 
sure a peaceful world. 

In this we feel that New World Re- 
view can play an increasingly im- 
portant role. We welcome Murray 
Young as a co-worker well qualified 
to further this great task. 
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THE SIXTH 5-YEAR PLAN 


1960: 


NOMPARED WITH all its prede- 
U cessors (with the possible excep- 
n of the immediate post-war plan 
reconstruction, the Fourth) this 
w Five-Year Plan has been treated 
ith serious attention in most of the 
festern press. “Massive Soviet In- 
strial Challenge’ was a _ typical 
kadline in The Times (London, Feb. 
id); “The New Challenge to the 
jest,” said its cheaper and brassier 
pmpanion, the Daily Express; “mas- 
ve Soviet targets,” observed the 
aid conservative Daily Telegraph 
Jan. 16th). Comment was far from 
ring always informed or intelligent; 
me showed more-than-usual jour- 
listie carelessness in reading the 
ain details of the Plan as given in 
eir own news dispatches (for ex- 
ple, harping on its “austerity” 
aracter, and a remarkable state- 
ent by The Times commentator that 
ousing receives no special atten- 








tom the contempt with which the 
irst and Second Five-Year Plans 
ere greeted 20 to 25 years ago, 















AURICE DOBB, eminent British 
‘onomist, is Professor of Economics 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Among 
S works are “Soviet Planning and 
abor in Peace and War,” “Soviet 
conomic Development Since 1917.” 
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on”). Still, this was all a far cry - 


68 million tons steel—320 billion kwh. 
electricity—455 million pairs shoes—10.2 million 
Radio and TV sets—New homes for 10 million people 


by MAURICE DOBB 


when the Plan-targets were dis- 
missed as utopian or simply as propa- 
ganda and the results as “break- 
down” and “failure”. 

Before we speak about the main 
features of this Sixth Plan, some- 
thing should, perhaps, be said about 
the position with regard to the com- 
pletion of the Fifth, which was con- 
cluded at the end of last year. Indus- 
trial output had been planned to 
increase by 70 per cent between 1950 
and 1955, which amounted to an an- 
nual increase of 12 per cent. This rate 
of growth was somewhat smaller 
than in the immediate post-war quin- 
quennium of reconstruction when the 
rate of growth (1946-50) was 88 per 
cent; and it was definitely lower than 
the rate of growth in the pre-war 
dozen years when the annual increase 
was 15 per cent or more (appreciably 
more according to the official figures 
of the time expressed in ‘constant 
prices of 1926-27’). The increase ac- 
tually achieved, however, between 
1950 and 1955 amounted to 85 per 
cent—or remarkably close to that be- 
tween 1945 and 1950. In other words, 
the overall aim of the Fifth Plan 
was actually achieved within four 
years and about four months. 

If we take the two main sectors or 
departments into which industry is 
divided, producing respectively means 
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of production and means of con- 
sumption, the former was planned 
to grow over the five year  pe- 
riod by 80 per cent, or 13 per cent 
per annum, and the latter by 65 per 
cent, or 11 per cent per annum. The 
actual achievements of these two 
branches was 91 per cent and 76 per 
cent respectively—in each case an 
increase beyond the original target 
of about the same amount. 

Although in certain years of the 
quinquennium there has been a 
switch of emphasis towards con- 
sumer goods production and their 
augmentation, heavy industry (turn- 
ing out means of production, or cap- 
ital goods) continued to hold the lead 
over the period as a whole, although 
by much less than in pre-war times 
when (from 1928 to 1940) capital 
goods registered about double the 
rate of increase of consumer goods. 
Some of the increases in specific 
consumer goods are given in the 
table of comparative outputs later in 
this article; and some measure of the 
rise in the standard of life in recent 
years is afforded by some figures 
given by Mr. Khrushchev, in his re- 
port to the recent 20th Party Con- 
gress, of percentage increases in the 
“sale of goods to the population 
through the State and cooperative 
trading systems” (figures of retail 
turnover which may, of course, di- 
verge from comparable industrial 
output figures because they are af- 
fected by the results of foreign trade, 
among other things) : 


1950 1955 

Meat & Meat 
Products 100 220 

Fish & Fish 
Products 100 185 
Butter 100 158 
Vegetable Oils 100 222 
Wearing Apparel 100 198 
Footwear 100 168 
Furniture 100 3807 


As regards housing, although there 
continues to be great overcrowding in 
the big cities (whose population con- 
tinues to increase; Moscow for ex- 
ample by 300,000 from new arrivals 
alone during the five years), there 
was an increase in urban accommoda- 
tion equivalent to between 2 and 3 
million flat-dwellings of 2 rooms plus 
kitchen and bathroom. In addition 
there were 2 million or more of dwell- 
ings built in rural areas. Accord- 
ingly, the total housing provision dur- 
ing the quinquennium did not fall 
far short of 5 million dwellings, or 
nearly 1 million annually. 

The main laggard over the past five 
years was agriculture, and livestock 
particularly; whence the recent em- 
phasis on plowing up virgin lands in 
the new regions, on maize cultivation 
and on improved incentives to collec- 
tive farmers. Although 1955 was a 
good crop year for most things (cot- 
ton and potatoes were among the ex- 
ceptions), and the grain harvest was 
29 per cent above 1950 and sugar-beet 
nearly half as large again as 1950, 
the two previous years had been much 
less good. In 1953 and 1954 the grain 
harvest was only a few per cent 
above the 1950 level, and sugar-beet 
in 1954 was actually below it. Up to 
1952 the position with regard to 
cattle was actually a declining one 
(though not in the case of pigs and 
sheep) : although from 1953 onwards 
there has been considerable improve- 
ment. It is only in the course of the 
last year, however, that the number 
of cows has been raised above the 
pre-war figure (the total in all forms 
of ownership for 1955 being 29.2 
million, compared with 24.3 million 
two years previously and 27.8 million 
in 1941) .* The following table, given 





* See Economic Survey of Europe (UN, E.C.E.) 
for, 1953, 1954, 1955, pp. 52, 78, 170 respect- 
ively. 
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in Mr. Khrushchev’s report to the 
20th Party Congress, shows in index- 
number form the change in the situa- 
tion as regards livestock and live- 
stock-products over the last 5 years: 


Head of pe ions in the USSR 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Cows 100 102 100 107 113 120 
Total Cattle 100 103 99 110 114 117 
Pigs 100 111 117 #195 210 214 
Sheep 100 110 114 139 142 151 


Output of Main ge oh Prateete in the USSR 


1950 ) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Meat (slaughter- 


house weight) 100 96 106 120 129 130 
Milk 100 102 101 103 108 4119 
Wool 100 107 122 130 128 142 
Eggs 100 113 123 137 147 154 


Reverting to the present State of 
Soviet industrial potential, the com- 
parative position at present of Soviet 
industry and the industry of Western 
countries can be gauged from the fact 
that last year the USSR produced 
more coal, steel and electricity than 
the combined outputs of Britain and 
Western Germany. Mr. Malenkov in 
his speech at the Party Congress 
claimed that in electrical power out- 
put his country “firmly holds second 
place in the world.” The population 
of the USSR is, however, about twice 
as large as that of Britain and West- 
ern Germany combined; so that out- 
put per capita of population in USSR 
remains only a half that of Western 
Europe. As Mr. Khrushchev bluntly 
stated in his report from which we 
have already quoted: “Per capita out- 
put in the USSR is steadily increas- 
ing... . Nevertheless we are still lag- 
ging behind the leading capitalist 
countries in per capita production. 
No little effort is still required to 
fulfill our basic economic task—to 
catch up with and surpass the most 
advanced capitalist countries in this 
respect.” 

To catch up on this leeway is one 
of the objectives of the Sixth Plan. 
Output per capita levels of Western 
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Europe will not quite be surpassed 
in the sort of products we have men- 
tioned (with the possible exception 
of electricity) ; but Soviet industry 
will have gone the major part of the 
way to that end. 

Mr. Bulganin, reporting on the 
Plan, claimed, “In 1960, as a result of 
the implementation of the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, the Soviet Union will pro- 
duce more steel, power, cement and 
fuel than are now produced by Brit- 
ain, France and Western Germany 
combined, and will have come consid- 
erably closer to the United States in 
volume of industrial output.” In re- 
lation to U. S. output levels, the 1960 
target for steel is about two-thirds, 


_for electricity about a half; that for 


light industry will be considerably 
further away from American levels, 
but engineering output may not fall 
far short of the U. S. A. As a coal 
producer the USSR looks like leading 
the world before 1960 is reached. As 
regards essentials of food and cloth- 
ing, a correspondent recently wrote 
in the Times (of London) as follows: 


The Plan aims at bringing con- 
sumption of the main articles of food 
and clothing near Western European 
standards. There is to be 1% Ib. of 
meat a person a week (in towns); 
about 32 yards of cotton fabrics a 
person a year; less than two yards of 
woolen fabrics; and what is quite re- 
markable for a traditionally barefoot 
nation, more than two pairs of shoes 
a person a year.* 


The main provisions of the Sixth 
Plan for industry resemble fairly 
closely those of the Fifth. The overall 
rate of increase is slightly lower—65 
per cent against 70. This represents 
rather less than a 12 per cent (com- 
pound) increase annually. The rela- 
tive rates of growth of capital and 





* Isaac Degen in The Times (London), Feb- 


ruary 3, 19 












consumer goods are much the same 
_as before—70 per cent for the former 
and 60 per cent for the latter. Larger 
increases were set for oil (91 per 
cent), electricity (88), tractors (97), 
grain combines (192), and certain 
types of machinery and construc- 
tional equipment and chemicals. Spe- 
cial emphasis is being placed in agri- 
culture on grain production, the 1960 
target for which is set at 180 million 
tons; also on the increase of vege- 
tables, meat, dairy products and wool. 
The intended doubling of meat pro- 
duction, for example, is to be pro- 
vided for largely “by the develop- 
ment of pig breeding, as it yields 
quick results; the share of pork in 
the country’s total meat output will 
be raised to 50 per cent”; while the 
big increase of grain (by nearly 50 
per cent) is designed to come largely 
from the newly-plowed virgin lands 
(of which some 55 million acres have 
been added to the sown area during 
the past two years), aided by the pro- 
vision of over a million and a half 
new tractors (measured in 15 h.p. 
units) over the quinquennium. 

It is specifically stated in the 
preamble to the Draft Directives of 
the 20th Party Congress on the Plan 
that “the present level of social pro- 
duction enables the Soviet state to 
develop rapidly not only the produc- 
tion of means of production, which 
has been and remains the unshakable 
foundation of the entire national 
economy, but also the production of 
consumer goods, to increase consid- 
erably social wealth, and thereby 
make still further headway towards 
building a communist society in our 
country.” On the basis of this in- 
crease of consumer goods, “the real 
wages of factory and office workers 
should increase on an average by ap- 
proximately 30 per cent, while the in- 
come in cash and kind derived by col- 
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lective farmers will increase on 34 
average by no less than 40 per cent: 
(This compares with increases of 3 
and 50 per cent respectively over th 
past five years). Talk about the Pla 
as an “austerity Plan” and as “neg 
lecting the consumer” is, therefor 
nonsense and to be dismissed as th 
cold-war propaganda that it is. A 
for housing, it is planned to buil 
from State funds double as muc 
floor space as during the Fifth Plan 
in addition to which private house 
building by town workers and by col 
lective farmers is to be encourage 
by special loans and by the sale o 
prefabricated building component 
and materials. 

Target increases for the retail 
trade turnover of the State and ¢ 
operative trading network over th 
five years are given as follows (witl 
an average increase of about 50 pe 
cent) : 


Meat products ..... 85 per cent 
Fish products ...... Bese 
Dairy butter ...... _ * 
Vegetable oils...... 60 “ « 
Milk & dairy produce 170 “ “ 
EE ek nrkend ee ence “oe 
Cotton fabrics ..... ag? 
Woolen fabrics 100 * 
RANE, a vetove ie duel bra /snticlers 160 °% “ 
Linen fabrics ...... 260 “ “ 


Ready-made clothing 67 “ “ 


Leather footwear... 65 “ “ 
Furniture ......... 1090 “* “ 
Clocks and watches. 70 “ “ 
Bicycles .......... ag © 
Radio sets ........ Ho" =O 
Refrigerators ...... se 


There has been special comment 
abroad on the emphasis which thé 
new plan lays on automation of pro 
ductive processes. Connected wit 
this is the renewed (but far fro 
novel) emphasis on technological edu 
cation (which has recently surprise 
and alarmed educators in: England by) 
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its magnitude) and on a growth in 
labor productivity by 50 per cent be- 
tween 1955 and 1960. In the past, 
growth of production has generally 
come from an increase in the indus- 
trial labor force as much as from the 
rise of productivity per worker; and 
targets for increased productivity 
(and consequential cost-reduction) 
have not always been fulfilled. This 
was all right so long as there was 
a surplus of labor on the land that 
could be continually drawn into in- 
dustry. But with plans for a big ex- 
pansion of the agricultural area, this 
reserve may not be inexhaustible, de- 
spite mechanization of farming 
operations. During the past five years 
there has been a fairly steady rise 
of labor productivity, of between 7 
and 8 per cent annually; and this 
rate of increase is continued in the 
provisions of the new Plan. The em- 
ployed labor force in the economy 
as a whole (factory and office work- 
ers) is meanwhile to grow from 48 
million to 55 million. 

Special emphasis was laid in Mr. 
Bulganin’s report (in which a spe- 
cial section was devoted to Technical 
Progress and “the mechanization of 
arduous and labor consuming proc- 
esses’) upon the modernization and 
re-equipment of older plants as well 
as upon the technical streamlining of 
newly constructed ones. Hitherto 
there has apparently been a tendency 
to keep old plants in production with- 
out re-equipment so long as these 
were not physically worn out; hence 
there has been a large, and ever wid- 
ening, discrepancy between produc- 
tivity in older and in newer works. 
The report cited as an example: “We 
have many old turning lathes operat- 
ing at a speed of 150-400 revolutions 
per minute, as against the 1500-2000 
revolutions of modern machine tools.” 
Now there is apparently to be mod- 
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ernization and retooling in older 
plants even before machinery is phys- 
ically worn out, in order to promote 
the maximum economy of labor. 

An interesting example of automa- 
tion was given in Mr. Bulganin’s re- 
port from the Dnieper hydro-electric 
station, “whose nine hydro-turbines 
with a total capacity of 650,000 kilo- 
watts, and a number of other ma- 
chines, are serviced by shifts of only 
six operatives”; while at another one 
in Uzbekistan “two or three opera- 
tives control four hydro-electric sta- 
tions from a single panel.” As for 
engineering, “our up-to-date auto- 
matic production lines make it pos- 
sible to reduce the number of work- 
ers to between approximately one- 
fifth and one-tenth of what it was 
and to curtail working time in proces- 
sing to the same extent.” In the 
course of the next five years it is in- 
tended that four-fifths of the exist- 
ing rolling mills and_ tube-rolling 
mills should be transferred onto an 
automatic basis. 

As for comparative labor produc- 
tivity in general, Mr. Malenkov in his 
speech on February 17th claimed that 
while Russian labor productivity be- 
fore the First World War was only a 
ninth that of the U.S.A. and a fifth 
that of Britain, “the rate of increase 
of labor productivity in the USSR 
has been such that now we have out- 
stripped Britain and France in this 
respect, but as yet lag behind the 
United States.” 

The accompanying table, giving 
quantity-figures for a number of 
typical products, for which details 
are available both for pre-war and 
today and for 1960 as planned, will, 
I think, serve to show even to the 
most skeptical, in the cold language 
of statistics, that adjectives like 
“massive” applied to this Plan are 


no idle exaggeration. (see next page) 
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OUTPUT OF CERTAIN LEADING PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE IN USSR 
Product Unit 1940 1950 1955 1960 
(plan) 

Lh bdedbutakheshs million tons 166 261 391 593 

By ere 9 - 31 38 yal 135 

Meectricity ...ccceccns thousand million kwh. 48 91 170 320 

LDS 2 ee eee million tons 18 27 45 68 

Rolled Steel ......... oe J 13 21 35 53 

PISAPON 646i sseecewe . " 15 19 88 53 

eer ee “ 6 10 22 55 

Mineral Fertilizers ... rs ™ 2.6 5.5 9.6 19.6 

AWC COIN «5. aus.0.; 6 '0)0.0/0:0.0\ thousands 31, 109 163 322 

Motor Vehicles ....... ef 147 368 445 650 

Motorcycles ..... pines ” v 135 244 395 

PE ckhspaewues ‘ million Rs 6 2.8 4.2 

POMBE iS siesihe helseae Z million tons 8 1.2 1.8 2.7 

Cotton Fabrics ....... million meters 3,840 3,900 5,900 17,270 

Linen BED letakeauelarts ee re 270 420 805 556 

Wool Sek Maeseus cers es 120 155 251 363 

Silk Alga ah, oer re as 78 130 526 1,074 

Leather Footwear .... million pairs 205 226 = 299 455 

Rubber Footwear .... es 68 105 112 ° 

Radio & TV Sets ..... million 2 1.1 4.0 10.2 

Granulated Sugar .... million tons 2.15 2.53 3.42 6.53 

Tinned Foodstuffs ....thousand million tins 1.1 1.5 3.1 5.6 

REEDS iota cic arevoronrereiees million tons 119 125+ 129+ 180+ 

MOM vse hoes en 6s a8 i sg 1.1 1.3 2.2 3.9 

PE Lidadeéaceadyeeens vs se 1.4 at 2.7 4.2 

BSMUOD s otaieie <usreiwiaie' se thousand tons 206 319 436 680 

Vegetable Oil ........ million tons 71 78 Laz 1.84 

* Not available. 

+ Figures of grain for 1955 and 1960 are in terms of so-called ‘‘barn yield’’ (i.e., allowing for harvest 
losses), whereas figures of earlier years appear to be of ‘‘biological yield.’’ The E.C.E. Report, cited 
above, estimates the 1950 crop in barn yield to have been 100 million instead of 125. 

+ Packing-house production. 

SOURCES: Economic Survey of Europe in 1955 (U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 1956) 

Table XXX; Directives of the 20th Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan; Report of the Central 

Statistical Administration on Results of the Fulfillment of the State Plan for 1955. 








EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH BOOKS IN THE USSR 


ON MARCH 15 at the Lenin Library in Moscow an exhibition of 





English books was opened. There is always a great demand for English 
classics in the Soviet Union as well as the work of 20th century 
writers like John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells and Shaw. 4,780,000 copies 
of Wells’ books have been distributed in Soviet editions, and 3,624,000 
of Kipling’s. 
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HERE MUST be something spe- 

cial about the New Ching: some- 
thing special, I mean, even for those 
of us accustomed to another part of 
that New World for which this maga- 
zine is so aptly named. Otherwise it 
would be hard to understand how it 
is that all sorts of visitors come back 
from China in such a state of en- 
trancement with the people they have 
met and the things they have seen; 
with the culture, the glimpse of an- 
cient history, but above all with the 
humane values which they have 
found pervading the relations among 
people in every kind of activity. This 
is true not only of inexperienced visi- 
tors on their first trip abroad, but 
also of sophisticates who know many 
lands and their customs. 
Take Professor Leopold Infeld, for 
instance, Poland’s distinguished theo- 
retical physicist and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the World Peace Council. 
Both as scholar and as fighter for 





LEOPOLD INFELD, Director of the 
Warsaw Institute of Theoretical Phys- 
ics, has studied and taught in England, 





Canada, America. He is the author of 
Many articles and books, some in col- 
laboration with Albert Einstein. MAR- 
GARET SCHLAUCH, now head of the 
English Dept. of Warsaw University, 
formerly taught at New York Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Johns Hopkins. 
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A PHYSICIST VISITS CHINA 


An Interview with DR. LEOPOLD INFELD 
by MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


peace he has done quite a bit of 
traveling in recent years. But when 
I interviewed him after his visit to 
China he became quite lyrical, for all 
his wide previous experiences and 
the typical dose of scholarly skeptic- 
ism which marks any scientist. 

“How did you come to make your 
two months’ trip to China?” was my 
first question. 

“Oh, that had been planned for 
some time,” he answered. “I’ve had 
a long-standing invitation from Kuo 
Mo-Jo, a Vice-President of the Peace 
Council and also President of the 
Academia Sinica of China. It had 
been reinforced by invitations from 
previous associates of mine at the 
University of Toronto and elsewhere, 
young scientists who have returned 
to their homeland and are now help- 
ing to build up its institutions of 
higher learning. One of them is now 
Vice-Rector of the University of Pe- 
king. So I’ve wanted to go there for 
some years, but it was only last fall 
that I was able to get away.” 

I knew that Professor and Mrs. 
Infeld had traveled all the way across 
Russia and the Siberian territories 
by train, and I was interested to hear 
their impressions of that long trek. 

“As I had occasion to remark at 
one of the banquets given for us, we 
traveled in the utmost comfort for 
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eight and a half days, and in all that 
time we crossed only one country, 
right up to the Chinese border: a 
country which represents not a divi- 
sion but a tie between Poland and 
China. The geographical distances 
may be great, but the two are ideo- 
logically near. The train trip entailed 
vast changes in climate, in the views 
glimpsed from our windows, the peo- 
ple seen at the stations. From Omsk 
to Novosibirsk, a distance of over 
400 miles, the railroad is electrified. 
As we got deeper and deeper into 
the continental mass of Eurasia, the 
climate became colder and colder, of 
course. One of the most impressive 
spectacles was Lake Baikal viewed by 
moonlight: a dark inland sea of fresh 
water with white-capped waves dash- 
ing against the rocky shore almost 
immediately beneath our wheels, 
while on the other side steep cliffs 
towered above us. Though the journey 
was long, the days passed pleasantly. 
We enjoyed supreme comfort in im- 
maculate surroundings.” 

“And your first experience of 
China?” 

“Right at the border began the 
signs of that thoughtful and gener- 
ous hospitality which we found 
everywhere. A delegation greeted us, 
together with a well-known Russian 
poet and his wife who had also re- 
ceived official invitations. Dr. Tzu, 
a theoretical physicist, was among 
those who made us welcome. During 
our eight-hour wait at Manchouli, 
the border town, we found quarters 
prepared for us where we could relax 
and eat and sleep. There was a local 
banquet for us. The food was chosen 
according to the diets some of us 
have to observe. Really, those people 
thought of everything!” 

“Now for the big question. What 
was it like to be inside China?” 
“Well, quite suddenly we were in 
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a different'world. Externally, I md 
There were the different people, | 
varied costumes ranging from 
practical, uniform-like outfits 
blue to the traditional colorful o 
oh, and the children, lovely bey 
words. . . . Two days later we w 
in Peking. All of our interior traj 
ing was done from this city as aq 
ter. My contacts and reunions w 
schclars began at the station, wh 
25 people came to meet us. Th 
were members of the Academy, rep 
sentatives of the university and 
Peace Council, and—a_ charmi 
group bearing flowers. 

“Everywhere I found endless ale 
ness and a desire to learn. My | 
tures were crowded, except of cou 
for two which were designed for : 
vanced specialists. China posses 
excellent scientists, mostly trai 
abroad (in Europe, both East 3 
West, the United States, Canad 
hut they are obviously inadequate | 
600 million people. The great ti 
of the present and near future 
training new scientific personnel. 
the moment, scholars unfortunat 
have too often to divide their ti 
between teaching, research and 
ministration. However, that probl 
will be solved, and in a decade or 
China is sure to be'a leading coun 
in science.” 

I was interested in getting si 
impression of the contrast betw 
the new kind of learning and the 
About this Professor Infeld had s0 
illuminating things to say: 

“The oid type of scholarship | 
feudal. It was socially limited, 
course, and it was perpetuated 
examinations designed for a 8 
clique—examinations based on st 
of the classics and relying chiefly 
brute memory. The one way to 
come a high official, for those in 
minor ranks of the ruling class, | 
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to pass examinations. The ambition 
to qualify as a high official is the 
theme of many traditional plays and 
folk tates (girl loves boy, but papa 
says girls must marry high official; 
there follow heartbreaks and sui- 
cides). The handicap represented by 
ideographic characters instead of an 
alphabet is also hard to estimate. 
Imagine trying to become literate, 
against the will of a hostile ruling 
class, when literacy means mastering 
some thousands of different written 
characters! The technique of writ- 
ing tended to keep learning a jealous- 
ly guarded and restricted privilege. 
Yet this does not by any means im- 
ply that culture was not high, very 
high, in China’s long past. Many 
aspects of culture depend on more 
than writing. 

“As for the present, everything is 
changed. The new system provides 
for social advance on the basis of 
popular schools for everyone. In prac- 
tice these are being expanded as 
rapidly as possible and eventually 
they will cover the entire population. 
Already, after so few years, there 
are three times as many university 
students as before liberation.” 

Professor Infeld’s characterization 
of university atmosphere had espe- 
cial interest. After listening to the 
generous and kindly way in. which 
colleagues speak about one another, 
and the affectionate deference shown 
by students to their professors, he 
came to the conclusion that Chinese 
academic loyalty is exceptionally fine 
and disinterested. 

“You see,” he said, “it’s like being 
in a family. Curious how the Chinese 
sense of family ties—deference for 
the old, helpfulness for the young— 
carries over into other human rela- 
tions. Family feeling in the positive 
sense (not of course the internal 
bickering some understand by the 
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term, or the patriarchal autocracy as- 
sociated with it in the past) is some- 
thing that can by extension readily 
become a great emotional aid in de- 
veloping a socialist way of life. We 
sensed this cohesive force in many 
social groups: in village cooperatives, 
in laboratories, in factories. We es- 
pecially liked the way people get to- 
gether to thrash out difficulties and 
to help a weaker colleague to get over 
his fault or handicaps, in a coopera- 
ative spirit. Many other visitors 
have commented on the refreshing 
lack of cynicism in the Chinese world 
view. Coming back to professors, 
they are leaders in the academic fam- 
ily who receive devotion amounting 
to adoration, but they also have 
obligations of which they are deeply 
aware.” 

“What were some of your most 
striking visual impressions?” 

“First of all, the animated city 
streets. Those of Peking may be poor 
compared to those known to me in 
Europe, but they are fairly pulsing 
with life, and they are extraordinar- 
ily clean. No litter, no garbage, no 
smells. Considering the crowding and 
the limited facilities and the old 
heritage, this achievement alone is 
a tremendous one. And it’s true that 
there are no flies: not only because 
they were killed off in the recent 
campaign, but because the present 
cleanliness gives them no chance 
breed and reappear. In our train 
trips we got some idea how the cam- 
paign was carried out and how it 
is continued. Every train has a pub- 
lic address system used to convey 
useful information to passengers. A 
girl’s voice tells them about coming 
stations and scheduled times, advises 
and warns (Don’t forget your bund- 
les, Have your ticket ready, Don’t 
throw paper on the floor) and con- 
veys good wishes to those about to 
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get off. In the intervals when rec- 
orded music is being played, you can 
see that same girl busy up and down 
the train, polishing and dusting. In 
fact, I have never seen such ceaseless 
cleansing as goes on in Chinese 
trains, in coaches of all classes! 

“The Old City of Peking is made 
up of small houses. They were limited 
in height so as not to compete with 
the emperor’s palace. The houses are 
behind walls so that courtyard and 
gardens are not visible. Inside the 
Forbidden City is the Imperial Pal- 
ace, which is really a cluster of 800 
separate palaces! A very rich color 
effect is produced from the roofs and 
painted woodwork, all beautifully 
blended. Very much of the portable 
treasure in these buildings was stolen 
by the Chiang Kai-shek clique and 
the western imperialists, who also 
permitted the structures to suffer 
from scandalous neglect. Walls were 
crumbling and shrubs were growing 
out of some of the roofs, when the 
people’s regime took over. But resto- 
ration was begun promptly, and the 
Palace museum contains many ex- 
quisite treasures despite robberies 
under the old regime. 

“One of the most interesting in- 
stitutions we visited was the College 
of Minorities. It houses about 2,000 
students from 40 or so of the 100-odd 
national minorities within Chinese 
borders. Most of these peoples, you 
must understand, have never had an 
alphabet. Here pioneer linguistic re- 
search is done. Specialists undertake 
the first recording of the languages 
in alphabetic specially created for 
the purpose, and elementary gram- 
mars are evolved. With these as a 
foundation, detailed field work can 
later be done by the students. 

“While they live in the school, stu- 


dents observe the cultural traditions - 


of their own peoples. Great care is 
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taken to enable them to follow traci- 
tional diets, cults, religious observ- 
ances and the like. When they re- 
turn they are expected to act as cul- 
tural missionaries among their peo- 
ple, but their work is to be carried 
out in a spirit of respect for the 
achievements of the past.” 

Turning from these _ inspiring 
themes, I now raised the question of 
more mundane delights to be enjoyed 
in China. Concretely, I asked about 
its world-famous cuisine—or rather 
cuisines, since cooking is by no means 
the same throughout that huge land. 
The remembered rapture of a gour- 
met was to be perceived on Professor 
Infeld’s expressive countenance. 

“You ask me if we enjoyed the 
food ... ! I simply haven’t words 
for it. We were guests at about eight 
banquets, averaging twenty dishes 
each, and each was a succulent de- 
light. To mention just a few: lotus 
seeds, bamboo shoots, walnut juice, 
the proverbial shark’s fins, birds’ 
nest soup, and roast Peking duck, 
portions of which are taken crisp and 
sizzling from the spit, delicately 
sauced and flavored, and then rolled 
in a thin, non-sweet pancake. 

“And one of the most delightful 
things about all this hospitality was 
that it was always unobtrusively kind 
and considerate. For instance, every 
time we reached a town or city, there 
would be a friendly delegation to 
meet us, there would be flowers in 
our hotel room, tea would be served 
at once and people would stay to 
drink it and chat for a short time, 
but always, very promptly, they took 
their graceful departures and left 
us to our needed rest... . 

“Yes, you’re right: what was most 
wonderful about the trip, everywhere, 
was the people. What a people! We 
feel as if we had made 600 millior 
new friends.” 
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China’s Road to Socialism 


by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


“PPRIVATE ENTERPRISE” is out 
in China. Virtually all privately 
run industry and business has now 
changed over, quickly and voluntar- 
ily, to joint state-private ownership. 
In this arrangement, former capital- 
ists continue to get a return on their 
investment at a fixed rate of interest 
(as one does on bonds). But while 
these payments will continue roughly 
long enough to repay their whole 
capital, probably for ten years or 
more, they will finally stop. China is 
ending, not perpetuating, the class 
that lives off ownership, not work. 
Alongside the compensated change of 
private enterprises into socialist ones, 
she also converts the businessmen 
gradually into employees and admin- 
istrators working for the people. Be- 
sides the interest that helps tide 
them over materially and psycholog- 
ically, they are guaranteed jobs, sal- 
aries and the opportunity of learning 
socialist management or some other 
useful function. 
This is a decisive and _ historic 
event. Coming on top of the rapid 
construction of hundreds of big new 
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state-owned enterprises in industry 
and of the upsurge of cooperation in 
agriculture, it has removed the pos- 
sibility of China’s economy develop- 
ing in any direction but socialist. It 
takes place at a time when the ad- 
vance of China’s revolution from the 
New Democratic to the socialist stage, 
always the openly stated program of 
the Communist Party, has won the 
understanding and support of the en- 
tire people—having proved itself to 
be the only way to the national equal- 
ity and strength of which Chinese 
patriots of all classes have dreamed 
for a century. It illustrates in fact 
what was meant by the statement in 
the Chinese constitution: 


The system of people’s democracy— 
new democracy—of the People’s Re- 
public of China guarantees that China 
can in a peaceful way banish ex- 
ploitation and poverty and build a 
prosperous and happy socialist so- 
ciety. 


. 


What About the Capitalists? 


The capitalists involved are the 
owners of some 140,000 factories and 
workshops and perhaps 4 million re- 
tail stores. A tiny part of these are 
large, some are of medium size, but 
the vast majority are very small. To 
the sound not of guns but of celebra- 
tory fireworks, they have entered 
into a merger with the state. Orig- 
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inally carried out individually, the 
process culminated by the going over 
to joint ownership of entire trades. 
And it is by entire trades that this 
inchoate mass of disconnected units 
is being gradually and carefully re- 
organized, consolidated and redistrib- 
uted on a planned basis. Within each 
industry and line of business, the re- 
grouping is led and supervised by a 
“trust” of the socialist type. The 
local nucleus, in every case, will gen- 
erally be the largest or most modern 
enterprise in each trade, which will 
absorb the smaller ones or make them 
into branches. 

Even in cases where some of the 
original units are closed down as an- 
tiquated or redundant, the former 
owner will not suffer—since he con- 
tinues to receive his fixed interest 
just the same. Nor will he have 
to bear the expense and possible 
temporary cessation of profits inci- 
dent to retooling or reorganization 
(though he also will not get the bene- 
fit of increased profits or efficiency 
brought about by state investment 
or higher productivity by the work- 
ers). When the small merchant con- 
tinues to manage his own original 
property or some other unit as a 
branch of the new “trust,’’ however, 
he may receive a kind of bonus for 
increases in sales due to his own ef- 
forts. This will encourage him to ex- 
ert himself, and not fall into apathy. 
An even greater stimulus is the op- 
portunity of promotion, at better 
pay, to some higher level of the en- 
tire trade. 


Concentration—With a 
Difference 


Under socialism, as under capital- 
ism, efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution comes with concentration. 
But here the resemblance ends. 
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Capitalist concentration concen- 
trates private ownership, and pro- 
duces a more powerful and uncon- 
trollable mechanism for sucking prof- 
its out of the public. Socialist con- 
centration takes place under public 
control, for the public good. 

Capitalist concentration, while it 
allows planning in each enterprise, 
brings industrial and commercial 
titans into life-and-death struggle. 
Thus it means not economic planning 
but economic chaos on a nationwide 
and international scale; one of its 
consequences being war. Socialist 
concentration means overall planning 
for the common good. Capitalist 
trusts guard trade and industrial 
“secrets.” 

Capitalist concentration heightens 
the power of capital against labor. In 
socialist concentration, all are own- 
ers and workers at the same time, 
and have a democratic voice in ad- 
ministration. 

Capitalist concentration wipes out 
the small owner by bankruptcy if it 
can, buys him out at its own price if 
it cannot, or subordinates him as a 
sub-agent, dictated to but voiceless, 
with no chance of breaking out of his 
small outlet or service station. In 
China’s socialist transformation, the 
small owner is bought out at a fair 
price (even when his equipment is 
obsolete), consulted on reorganiza- 
tion, and given a job with opportuni- 
ties of rising limited only by ability. 

Finaliy, under capitalism the small 
owner is haunted, with some justifi- 
cation, by the idea that entering the 
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king class means expropriation, 
k of social status, and probable un- 
ployment (which may be perma- 
t if he is older or unskilled). In 
ina’s socialist transformation of 
vate enterprise, entry into the 
rking class means attainment of 
highest and most respected social 
tus. It is also a guarantee of em- 
yment, shorter hours, less wor- 
s, much greater security than the 
all owner anywhere enjoys, and a 
nsion at retiring age. 





Why It Could Happen 


} 

Things can happen this way in 
lina because of several circum- 
ices. Some arise specifically from 
k country’s history. Some are com- 
n to many countries throwing off 
b colonialist yoke. Some may arise 
other sorts of countries as well. 
First and most important, political 
iver has been taken over by a peo- 
’s coalition, led by labor and by its 
litical party which is committed 
socialism. Without this condition, 
k present events would be impos- 
le in China, nor can they possibly 
repeated elsewhere. 

Secondly, it was not only the work- 
and farmers that refused to live 
der or support the old order, but 
e medium and small industrialists 
d businessmen also. In China there 
is a sharp cleavage between this 
rt of the capitalists, who had never 
ld power and who accepted or in 
me cases even helped the revolution 
at won victory in 1949, and the big 
pnopolists and landlords who op- 
sed it. 

The reasons for the split among 
ning groups were closely tied up 
th the issue of patriotism, of na- 
nal liberation. The landlords and 
e few monopolists known as “bu- 
Aucrat-capitalists” (because they 
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were also high in the Kuomintang 
government and had in fact laid the 
basis of their huge fortunes by using 
their official position) had been tied 
up with imperialism. The majority 
of manufacturers and merchants, on 
the contrary, were interested in pro- 
tecting the markets against foreign 
infiltration and control, and needed 
national independence to avoid immi- 
nent ruin. 

After the revolutionary victory the 
property of the monopolists (which 
included by far the larger part of 
heavy industry and mining, a minor- 
ity of consumer goods industries and 
the banking and transport system) 
was taken over by the state and be- 
came the socialist part of the econ- 
omy. National capitalism, by con- 
trast, was helped to get on its feet 
with state loans and orders, and 
freed from the incubus of unfair 
foreign competition. It also gained a 
wider market when the peasants, 
with the abolition of landlordism and 
its exorbitant rents, became masters 
of their own land and spenders of the 
income from it. 

Finally, the united front, with the 
working class as the leader and the 
socialist sector dominating the econ- 
omy, continued after the success of 
the revolution. The national capital- 
ists gave their allegiance to the peo- 
ple’s government and its program 
(later embodied in the Constitution). 
In return, they were enabled to par- 
ticipate in political life (some are 
members of the National People’s 
Congress, others are vice-ministers, 
one is vice-mayor of China’s biggest 
city, Shanghai.) The aim of the peo- 
ple’s government, never hidden, was 
socialism. The discussion and accom- 
modation with the national capitalists 
did not concern the questions of 
whether there would be socialism; it 
meant that persuasion, not compul- 
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sion, was used to keep them in step 
with the general development, and 
that their interests were taken into 
account in the form and pace of 
transformation. 


Why It Had to Happen 


The historical process in China 
made the capitalists accept socialist 
transformation as inevitable, and in 
fact desirable. In the initial years of 
the People’s Republic, the main task 
was the restoration of the wartorn 
economy and the settlement of the 
land question. China was extremely 
backward economically and the big 
problem was to jack up production 
and trade regardless of ownership, to 
somehow meet the immediate needs 
of the people. 

The national capitalists, always 
semi-bankrupt under the Kuomin- 
tang, enjoyed .a kind of bonanza at 
that time. They not only increased 
profits but expanded their industrial 
plant and opened new factories. 
Everything useful that they could 
make was snapped up. The state then 
demanded chiefly that they produce 
honestly and not speculate or cheat 
on quality. 

The people had won national inde- 
pendence and worked to rehabilitate 
the economy, however, not to estab- 
lish capitalism but to provide a base 
for socialism. The state built socialist 
industrial plants and gradually, to 
insure proper distribution and safe- 
guard the people from profiteers, 
took over the wholesaling of such key 
commodities as grain, edible oils, cot- 
ton, and cloth (often using private 
retailers as agents). State depart- 
ment stores also began to play a con- 
siderable role in retail trade. 

In the countryside, the peasants 
were beginning to cultivate the land 
in common and to buy goods and 
market their own produce, through 
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cooperatives of various kinds tied in 
with the network of state commerce, 

As the sphere of economic organi- 
zation and planning widened, capital- 
ist factories, while still working full 
blast and making money, found they 
could only get certain raw materials 
through the state. Moreover, selling 
to government agencies on advance 
order (or simply processing the ma- 
terials for the state for a fee) was 
the only way to use all their produc- 
tive capacity. Some entered into part- 
nership with the state which invested 
funds to help them expand and ren- 
ovate. Such enterprises began to 
follow the national plan as to what 
and how much to produce. 

By 1955, the third year of China’s 
first Five-Year Plan, private enter- 
prise found itself in a fix that was 
the opposite of its position under the 
Kuomintang. Then it had been un- 
able to work because the demand was 
so small and the economy was stag- 
nant. Now the demand for goods, in 
point of both quantity and quality, 
was beyond its capacity to meet with 
its old machinery and methods, es- 
pecially as magnificently equipped 
new state enterprises were setting 
fresh standards of low-cost, high 
quality products. 

The capitalists could see clearly 
that, working in the old way, they 
were falling behind; hindering na- 
tional development. They knew that 
the socialist sector of the economy 
could now drive them out of business 
if it so desired; so they were grate- 
ful that it gave them the outlet of 
joint ownership with gradual “‘buying 
out,” and retention of their jobs and 
political status, much higher than 
ever under the Kuomintang. Patriot- 
ism, strong among many of them, 
and clear appreciation of the way 
things were going, both pointed the 
same way; hence the flood of applica- 
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tions for trade-wide transformation. 
Furthermore, in every private fac- 
tory and firm, the workers were 
pressing for joint ownership. They 
felt aggrieved because, unlike their 
fellows in socialist enterprise, they 
still produced for private profit. (A 
common saying was, “We are masters 
in our nation but not in our own 
places of work.’’) Even from the point 
of view of upgrading skills, they 
looked with envy at those in state fac- 
tories who had a chance to work and 
learn on up-to-the-minute machines. 
Other political and social factors 
influencing the capitalists must also 
not be overlooked. Many of them had 
participated in discussing and adopt- 
ing the national Constitution, which 
set the course of socialist transforma- 
tion, and felt it would add to their 
reputation to take the first steps in 
implementing it. Many were strongly 
influenced by their children, trained 
professionals and government em- 
ployees on salary, or students getting 
free university education that is the 
right of all qualified young people in 
China. On the one hand, these chil- 
dren, many of them members of the 
Communist Party and New Demo- 
cratic Youth League, often declared 
to their fathers that they did not 
wish to use or inherit money they 
had not earned. This removed one of 
the big incentives for amassing 
wealth (a big Shanghai industrialist, 
for instance, had built up a factory 
to leave each of his sons and they all 
refused). On the other hand the 
fathers were often happy to see their 
children independent, secure, re- 
spected and of good character (the 
spendthrift, drunkard, rich man’s 
son was a commonplace in old China). 
They felt that having capitalist par- 
ents would not add to the prospects of 
their sons and daughters but rather 
embarrass them in the new society. 
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Personal comforts were now the 
chief remaining use for money, and 
no one lost these through the change. 
To take one example, Yung Yi-jen, the 
biggest Shanghai national capitalist, 
said he already had cars and houses, 
and enough in the bank to enjoy 
them always, so since joint ownership 
he had. been putting the interest he 
received into national banks. Insofar 
as the small owner is concerned, a 
good job is often the very thing he 
wants; if he had had one in the first 
place he would, like many U. S. small 
businessmen, have never set up for 
himself at all. 

It may seem a kind of “Alice in 
Wonderland” situation for capitalists 
voluntarily to sit down and study 
Communist theory (the laws of so- 
cial development as discovered by 
thinkers of the working class and ap- 
plied in its interest to replace capital- 
ism). But that is exactly what has 
been happening in China for some 
years, with classes and discussion 
groups often meeting in Chambers 
of Commerce and businessmen lead- 
ing them. Strange? In China, it 
seems much stranger that workers 
should sit down in union conventions 
listening to their own elected leaders 
expatiating on the benefits of capital- 
ism, as in the U. S. A. This is not 
only a question of the prevailing ideas 
varying with the class that is on top. 
Since Chinese capitalists also learn 
about socialism by seeing the tre- 
mendous advance of their own coun- 
try, they can see its validity—and his- 
toric inevitability. Their increasing 
appreciation of socialism and of the 
road by which China means to reach 
it, has been a big factor in getting 
them to make the present turn with 
their eyes open, with no apprehen- 
sion, and in most cases, with satis- 
faction at getting in step with the 
rest of society. 
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by JANINE BOUISSOUNOUSE and LOUIS DE VILLEFOSSE 


We are happy to present some extracts from the diary of two well 
known French writers who visited the Hungarian People’s Republic 
in the spring of 1955 as guests of the Hungarian Writers’ Federation. 
Janine Bouissounouse was formerly editcr of the popular daily news- 
paper L’Intransigeance. Louis de Villefosse was head of the Admir- 
alty of the Free F'rench Navy during World War II. Their book was 
published by Editions Minuit in France, where it has enjoyed wide 
popularity. An English translation by Clara Ryan is to be published 
in May in this country, by The Hungarian Word, Inc., with whose per- 
mission we are publishing these extracts, as well as some of the 
illustrations by Hugo Gellert. 

These excerpts hardly convey the full flavor of the book. Both of 
its writers made a deep study of Hungarian history and cultural 
heritage before making their trip, and their diary thus gives a well- 
rounded picture of Hungary’s past and present. Nor do these excerpts 
give more than a tantalizing hint of all they say of Hungary today 
and its cultural developments in every field—or of the many conver- 
sations they held with Hungarian people, intellectuals, workers and 
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farmers. More excerpts will appear in our June issue. 


FROM THE FOREWORD 


. .. » We realized beforehand, of 
course, that the living Hungarian 
reality could not be forced into the 
framework of either side’s propa- 
ganda—whether concentration camps 
and totalitarianism or Stakhanovism, 
statistics, nursery schools, tractors 
and kilowatts. 

But wé were not prepared for the 
actuality. We were struck with won- 
der at the beautiful, characteristic 
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landscape, and strongly drawn to 
this more-than-ordinarily gifted 
people, wide awake and enterprising. 
We were deeply impressed by the 
manifestations we observed of a col- 
orful, many-sided and intensive na- 
tional life. Even the discovery that 
people there amused themselves was 
a little surprising; not only did men 
work—but they also had a good 
time. ... 

It is true that we were well dis- 
posed when we set out. Since when 
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as it been obligatory for the writer 
pf a travel book to be hostile before- 
hand to the country he plans to visit? 
Neither my wife nor I is a mili- 
tant Communist, or even simply a 
Communist. We believe that the so- 
rial advances made by the people’s 
emocracies—each in its own way— 
represent progress and achievement 
n the improvement of living stand- 
rds for their working populations. 
Ve have observed, moreover, that an 
bsorbing experiment is under way 
n these countries in the sphere of 
he broad dissemination of culture. 
No, we did not see everything. 
They did not show us the prisons. 
May we point out that articles pub- 
ished these days on conditions in 
Algeria, Peru and the Philippine Is- 
ands contain no descriptions of the 
prisons on those places? And that 
when a foreign writer visits France, 
he does not ask for a permit to visit 
the prisons at Fresnes and Calvi, 
vhere for years past, certain of the 
leputies to our National Assembly 
have been locked up? 


IN BUDAPEST 


.... We walk through a little 
quare where the priest, wearing his 
briest’s hat, chats with a group of 
hildren. Ila takes us toward a small 
ouse that I would have taken for an 
intique shop. It turns out to be a 
lace for afternoon tea... . 

Gerbaud’s is quiet. Curiously so, 
or places like this are usually filled 
ith chatter, like bird-houses. It is 
loisier at “The Danube”, nearby, on 
he bank of the river. But here, as in 
very cafe in Budapest, violins cut 
nto the hum of conversation. 

The Englishman goes willingly to a 
ub, to sit drinking in silence. The 
renchman goes to the cafe to argue. 
he Italian goes for the joy of sitting 
nd talking. ... 
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The Hungarian apparently goes to 
the cafe to listen to music. It’s true 
that the wine is good, and that the 
people like to drink and chat with 
their friends. But if a gypsy comes 
over to them, they don’t drive him 
away. They have him play their fa- 
vorite song, and he bends over and 
draws his bow across the fiddle close 
to the sitter’s ear.... 

We finish the evening by visiting 
old friends. The man is a sculptor, 
the woman an engraver. We had met 
often while they lived in Paris, where 
they spent several years, and we are 
very fond of them. Their home is not 
far from the People’s Stadium. It is 
part of a little bungalow colony laid 
out in gardens. The place reminds 
us of Margutta in Rome. Our friend 
has been given the order for one of 
the eighteen sculptured groups that 
are to be erected on either side of 
the approach to the Stadium. He 
will work for a year and a half on the 
three huge figures—a boy and two 
girls representing the Dance. He will 
be paid a sum worth approximately 
$8,750 which, after deductions for 
the salary of an assistant, tools and 
materials, will leave him about 
$4,285. Like any other recognized 
artist, he receives a government sub- 
sidy in the intervals between orders. 
His periods of unemployment are 
brief, however, in this country which, 











upon its resurrected ruins, is beauti- 
fying its cities and even building new 
ones. 





STEEL TOWN ON THE DANUBE 


We would go this morning to a 
town whose existence is unknown in 
the West—Stalintown. This is a steel- 
town on the Danube, sixty-five kilo- 
meters south of Budapest. The build- 
ing of Stalintown was begun in 
1950. ... 

We cruised about, inspecting our 
surroundings. “Beke Etterem’”—I al- 
ready knew enough Hungarian to 
understand this sign on a house 
front: “Peace Restaurant”. We went 
inside. The place was tastefully dec- 
orated, by Western standards. There 
were shelves of attractively lighted 
rows of colored bottles. Five or six 
people were drinking coffee, seated 
on high bar stools. Upstairs, the res- 
taurant was very roomy. There was 
a platform equipped for a jazz band. 
The place had nothing in common 
with a workingman’s canteen or a 
bistro in an industrial town. The 
ground-floor of the building housed 
small shops. The grocery-store win- 
dow was bountifully filled with jars 
of preserves and canned goods. One 
could easily imagine this shop sit- 
uated in one of the “better districts” 
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of Paris. Next to it was a clothing 
and woolen goods store. One did not 
receive the impression here, either, 
that one gets in looking at shops in 
poor suburban neighborhoods, or in 
crowded working-class sections of a 
city. Here were suits for men, shirts, 
raincoats. Every article, except for 
the shoes, was superior as regards 
variety and quality, to the goods 
with which, generally speaking, our 
French working-class satisfies its 
needs. . . . However, calculating the 
prices in terms of the exchange, they 
were higher than those in France. 

[The following information was 
gleaned from a man in the leadership 
of the town’s cultural organization. | 

.... Every workers’ family arriv- 
ing in Stalintown found an apartment 
waiting. In the planning of the town 
the residential districts were located 
on that side of the blast furnaces 
away from the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. A belt of land planted 
with trees separates the industrial 
and residential districts. Each dis- 
trict will have an autonomous life, 
its own stores of every kind, its li- 
braries, groups of schools, etc. Apart- 
ment houses are equipped with steam 
heat, the steam being piped from a 
central spot in the city which is pro- 
vided with fuel by the coal combine. 
The steam hot-water pipes will, at 
the same time, serve to melt snow 
from the streets and supply the city’s 
bathrooms with hot water. 

The lowest wage, we were told, was 
that of the unskilled worker or ap- 
prentice, which was 700 forints (ap- 
proximately $64) a month; the high- 
est was about 2,000 forints ($180, 
approximately). By comparison, dur- 
ing the Horthy regime, a bank-teller 
or school teacher received about $40 
a month, a domestic worker from $6 
to $9. Numerous social benefits must 
be taken into account in considering 
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the actual standard of living. Rents 
were very low: 4 per cent of the wage, 
and this included electricity. Medical 
care and medicines were virtually 
free. Food was extremely cheap in 
the workers’ dining room and can- 
teens, of which there was one in every 
enterprise. The total price for three 
meals a day was 6 forints 60—some- 
what more than half a dollar. 

Then there were cultural benefits. 
Besides the elementary schools, a 
high school is planned, and two tech- 
nical evening schools for the train- 
ing of machinists and steel workers. 
Elderly workers, men and women, 
were learning to read. Others, the 
younger ones, were on the staff of the 
local newspaper. The number of clubs 
was on the increase—clubs for the 
dance, dramatic clubs, book-clubs. 
There was also a club that interested 
itself in painting. A movie-house 
with seats for 800 had already been 
completed and another one was being 
built, to seat 5,000. Also a huge thea- 
ter. Touring theatrical groups often 





gave performances in the town, and 
every Thursday, artists from Buda- 
pest appeared there. As for sports, 
in addition to the playing fields that 
were already in use, a “park of cul- 
ture and sports” was planned for the 
bank of the Danube. This would in- 
clude a stadium with a capacity of 
40,000. 


May, 1956 


We went to see the Bela Bartok 
House of Culture, the largest of its 
kind in the city, for the time being. 
It was a building of simple lines, 
with a pillared lobby and an auditor- 
ium with 800 seats. Among other ac- 
tivities housed here, the most worthy 
of attention was the music school 
conducted by professors from Buda- 
pest. Two hundred and fifty students 
were enrolled—parents as well as 
children. 

Next we visited a girls’ school.... 
The schoolrooms were the same—I 
give you my word—as schoolrooms 
are anywhere in the civilized world. 
Their cleanliness deserves special 
mention, though, as well as that of 
the children themselves. They rose 
as we entered—that goes without say- 
ing—but their bearing was pleasant, 
without stiffness, their glances direct 
and healthy. The children had their 
dinner at school, and remained there 
until five o’clock, the time when their 
parents returned from work. Many 
women were employed by the com- 
bine; to tell the truth, not many in 
the foundries and furnaces; most 
women worked at the machine tool 
factory and in the machine-shops. 
A good number were employed in the 
textile and canning factories. The 
wives of workers were not compelled 
to work; many stayed at home. 
Schooling is compulsory for eight 
years—from the age of six to four- 
teen. Then come examinations and 
the setting of a course; apprentice- 
ship, or an industrial or high school. 
After that the university. 

Working mothers of young chil- 
dren were relieved of their care dur- 
ing the day by day-nurseries. Coming 
out of the elementary school we went 
in to see one. The babies were enter- 
taining themselves with large toys 
under the watchful eye of several 
young women. There were twelve 
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women—six were permanent employ- 
ees—to seventy-five children. They 
were obviously devoted to their work. 

Our day’s program included a visit 
to the new hospital that had just been 
put into operation in addition to the 
temporary hospital that had been 
functioning. The new one had 400 
beds, which would now be added to 
the 100-bed capacity of the old... . 

Back in town, we found the side- 
walks crowded. The workday, for 
most people, was over. People were 
going home in a leisurely way, linger- 
ing in front of shops, pausing for 
a little chit-chat at the crossings, buy- 
ing newspapers, quenching their 
thirst at kiosks; girls stopped to 
buy flowers. Stalin Road, a wide 
thoroughfare, was gilded by the sun- 
set. One side of the way was for cars, 
the other for bicycles; the center was 
planted with grass and flowers. To- 
gether with the strollers on the pave- 
ments, it was the color of sand after 
a flood. Never in all my travels, ex- 
cept perhaps in Stalingrad, had I seen 
a working-class crowd that impressed 
me as this did. There was not one 
sign of poverty, of slovenliness or 
neglect. Perfectly clean clothes on 
well-washed bodies which were ob- 
viously healthy and athletic. Every 
face had a look of security, a care- 
free expression—the look of prosper- 
ity and calm enjoyment. Nobody 
shouted; nobody addressed his neigh- 
bor in a rough manner. I thought of 
many of my countrymen who would 
be astonished, if they were trans- 
planted here, to come face to face, in 
this crowd of workers only, with 
men, women and children who radi- 
ated “good breeding”. All this was a 
demonstration of an indisputable hu- 
man and social achievement, the per- 
fect balance arrived at between the 
time devoted to labor and the time 
given to leisure. These people seemed 
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to be thinking: All this is ours. We 
are part of the life of the town that 
we have made for ourselves, and here 
we feel happy and comfortable. To- 
morrow, it will be even better for we 
will see to that ourselves; and after 
tomorrow, we'll go on seeing it. 
—L. V. 





A FOLK DANCE EXHIBIT 


“The People’s Song and Dance 
Collective of the Hungarian State” 
of which we have heard much praise, 
was far away from Budapest. We 
therefore went in the evening, to see 
“The Folk Art Collective of the Na- 
tional Trade Union Council,” an in- 
timidating name for a dazzling spec- 
tacle. 

For two hours we watched skirts 
with dazzling pleats swell out and 
fall together in round dance, faran- 
dole and czardas, their many colors 
appearing only when _ outspread. 
The skirts were pursued, captured 
and embraced by mountain-dwellers 
dressed in heifer-white cloth mod- 
eled upon the people of the Tatra, 
dashing peasants in Sunday clothes 
whose flaring embroidered trousers 
looked like skirts, shepherds in em: 
broidered felt cloaks, jaunty horse 
men in fine long riding coats. Black 
shoes slithered softly, top-boots ham: 
mered the stage, sleeves fluttered like 
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wings, flowered aprons flew about, 
brown and yellow braids of hair were 
trimmed with bouquets of ribbon, 
capes stuck together, hats fell off as 
applause was acknowledged. The 
dancers smiled at one another, ex- 
changed glances, linked themselves 
together, seized one another and sep- 
arated again. Many of these dances 
appeared to pantomime the forcible 
seizure of women; others the three 
leaps, the candle dance, the recruit- 
ment dance, the bottle dance—were 
apparently based upon village cus- 
toms and forms of worship. Still 
others were genuinely humorous. 
A Gypsy dance—the women wrap- 
ped in shawls, the men glittering 
with passementerie—resembled the 
Spanish Gypsy dances. There was 
nothing remarkable about this, since 
Spanish and Hungarian Gypsies have 
a common origin. The conductor, who 
played first violin, was a slender, mus- 
cular man, broad-chested under his 
short jacket. He was wearing high 
top boots. Full of fire and melancholy, 
he was the handsomest type of ro- 
mantic Gypsy that can be imagined. 





The audience, composed in the 
main of working-class people, was 
wildly receptive. They shouted and 
stamped and recalled the performers 
again and again, although the danc- 
ers returned to the stage without 
waiting to be asked. 

....- This people’s art, which bears 
witness in every medium to the pow- 
ers of endurance throughout the cen- 
turies of the national genius, and to 
its vitality, is highly esteemed in 
this young democracy. The Institute 
of Folk Art was established in 1951. 
Experts were sent into the villages 
to do research. Thus it came about 
that movie makers, musicologists and 
linguists worked together in studying 
regional dance. They made two films 
for each dance, one for the use of 
students and scholars, in which each 
step, the most negligible gesture, the 
facial expressions, were all recorded 
in detail, The other film was popular- 
ization, to be shown at movie houses 
and cultural centers, so that every 
Hungarian might get to know these 
dances. 

—J. B. 


TWELVE SHAW AND IBSEN PLAYS FOR POLAND THIS YEAR 


THE CENTENARY of George Bernard Shaw’s birth will be marked in 
Poland this year by the performance in the country’s leading theaters 
of eight of his plays. Four dramas by Ibsen are scheduled to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of his death. 

Already showing or in production in connection with the Shaw 
anniversary in Warsaw and other cities are “St. Joan,” “Candida,” 
“Major Barbara,” “Arms and the Man,” “Pygmalion,” “The Devil’s 
Disciple,” “Heartbreak House,” and “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 

The Ibsen plays in preparation are “The Wild Duck,” “Ghosts,” 
“Peer Gynt” and “The Lady from the Sun.” 

Major Polish theater companies will tour West Europe during the 











coming months. Two leading Warsaw theaters are to take part in the 
Paris and Venice drama festivals; the State Jewish Theater will travel 
to Paris, Strasbourg and Lyons, and the Slowacki Theater of Krakow 
has been booked for engagements in Vienna. 

Last month the famous Vienna Burgtheater troupe performed 
plays by Schiller and Herman Bahr in Warsaw and Krakow. 
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A London Dock Worker Visits Bulgaria 





by A. GANDER 


UR DELEGATION of five trade 

unionists was invited to Bul- 
garia by the Central Council of Bul- 
garian Trade Unions. The party con- 
sisted of a power station worker, a 
Coal Board clerical officer, a building 
worker, myself (a docker) and a Brit- 
ish Railways engine driver. They 
came from England, Ireland and 
Scotland so we had a varied repre- 
sentation of occupations and nation- 
alities. 

We were met at Sofia and Varna in 
the usual Continental way—hugs, 
kisses and flowers, which the French 
and German delegations who were 
with us seemed quite used to. 

Dotted around the Black Sea are 
many people’s holiday homes and for 
five days we stayed at the Building 
Workers’ Home. 

In the mornings we swam in the 
beautiful warm sea, and in the after- 
noons we visited places of interest. 
There were no clouds and at night 
the moon and stars shone brightly as 
we sang and danced with the Bul- 
garian people on the terraced hotel 
just a few yards from the sea. 

One day we visited the great Soda 
Works near Varna, which was built 
in record time, with help from Soviet 
Russia. The docks at Varna were 
very interesting from my point of 
view and so was the shipbuilding 
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yard and the new dry dock. About 30 
per cent of the workers here were 
women, but they did no heavy work 
on the quays, nor did they work in 
the holds of ships, but they drove 
cranes, electric trucks and_ other 
equipment which was quite modern. 

They had cranes from two tons to 
40 tons, fork-lifts, corn suckers, silos 
and elevators. Varna is a grain port, 
but they export quite a lot of fruit 
from there too. The dockers seem to 
enjoy quite good conditions, each 
man had a locker and many were us- 
ing the shower baths which were 
quite close by. They can also retire 
at 55 after working 20 years or more 
in the docks. If they continue work- 
ing they draw their pension which is 
between 75 and 90 per cent of the 
last year’s wages, and this is in- 
creased proportionately until one can 
get his week’s wages plus a 100 per 
cent pension. The canteens were very 
good, too. I had two meals there and 
the workers pay only three-eighths 
of the cost, the rest is subsidized 
from the directors’ fund. This fund 
comes from the profits of the enter- 
prise, 50 per cent of which goes to 
the State and 50 per cent back into 
the factory, dock or shop. It is admin- 
istered by the trade unions, and with 
this money they subsidize meals, pay 
for the holiday homes, etc. 
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All dockers are permanent men and 
they have a medical examination 
before starting work; they are also 
shown the “prevention of accidents 
room” and with the many posters 
about, it appeared that they concen- 
trated on “Safety First.” 

From Varna we traveled by coach 
to Ternovo, which was the ancient 
capital. This is a city built in the 
mountains on terraces, and here we 
visited the mayor, who told us how 
the city was administered. Here we 
saw the children going in to school 
and all were very neatly dressed. 
The Bulgarians are very proud of 
their schools, and we observed on all 
our travels that the newest and larg- 
est building in the small towns and 
villages through which we passed was 
the school. 

In Ternovo we saw many priests; 
we stopped one in the street and 
asked him about the religious free- 
dom of the people. He said that peo- 
ple were free to practice their re- 
ligion and that he got quite large 
congregations in his church. On fes- 
tival days, he said that there were as 
many as 1,500 in the congregation. 
It was here that our building trade 
worker, an Irishman and a strict 
practicing Catholic went to Mass. He 
said that there were about 500 peo- 
ple present. 

We had two days in Ternovo and 
left there for the steady climb into 
he Rhodope Mountains. We stopped 
at the small town of Gabrovo for 
unch, and there we saw the peasant 
vomen sitting in groups outside their 
omes spinning wool which was held 
na stick from which it was pulled 
nto a spinning wheel. 

We continued climbing into the 
8,000 ft. range and went through the 
famous Shipka Pass where in 1878 
he 'l'sar’s army helped the Bulgarian 
atriots to free their country from 
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the Turks who had ruled them with 
terror for 500 years. Over 100,000 
were killed in the Turko-Russian War 
and at Shipka 18,000 Russians were 
killed. At the bottom of the Pass is 
Shipka village and here is the beau- 
tiful church which was built in mem- 
ory of the Russian Army. 

This church is one of the most 
beautiful I have ever visited in my 
travels. All round the dome inside 
the church is a wonderful painting 
of Christ. Gold chandeliers hung from 
the ceiling and many gilded pictures 
surrounded the walls. With all the 
other works of art they must be 
priceless. 

On all our travels in this country, 
we saw the old and the new side by 
side. In one field would be a wall, a 
tree stump would be set up and an- 
other branch would be placed across 
the top with a log or piece of stone 
to counterbalance it, at the end would 
be a bucket or can. This would be 
pulled up and emptied in a channel 
to run and irrigate the field. In the 
very next field would be concrete 
ditches with a small motor pump send- 
ing the water all over the ground. 
Then we would see several pairs of 
oxen pulling a single plow, and right 
alongside would be a large tractor 
with a five-furrow plow. The peas- 
ants to whom we spoke appeared 
quite happy and I’m sure that they 
only knew the time by the sun and 
the seasons. 

Approaching Plovdiv, we encoun- 
tered more traffic—on the way to the 
Great Fair which is held there every 
two years. Some of this traffic was 
going to the great new town of 
Dimitrovgrad, a town named after 
Georgi Dimitrov who stood up so 
valiantly against Hitler and Goering 
at the famous Reichstag Fire Trial. 

We stayed here for two days and 
visited a big chemical works which 
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produced fertilizers for the land. 
They told us that one part of the 
works began to produce within 12 
months of the first brick being laid. 
What struck us about this town was 
the youth. We saw very few old peo- 
ple and they were peasants coming 
in from the country to sell their pro- 
duce. Young men and women came 
from all over Bulgaria to help build 
this plant, they stayed on and stud- 
ied in the technical schools and were 
now working the plant. We asked 
many questions of the workers about 
conditions, wages, etc. and it was ob- 
vious to us that they were not afraid 
to speak. One young girl of 22 was 
in charge of about 15 dials and 
gauges. She said that she had come 
from a village on the Danube and 
was very happy in her job. She was 
fond of music and took part in the 
factory sports and lived with a 
friend, two in a room, in the factory 
hostel. 

The director of the plant was a 
man of 45, but he looked older. We 
were told that he had spent some 
years in prison under the fascists. 
He was the oldest man in the plant 
and was very proud of the works. 
In between the different shops were 
grass patches and gardens, they were 
not cramped for space. Once again it 
was “safety first” for everybody, and 
every six months they had a test to 
see if they still remembered the rules. 
Attached to the factory was a wel- 
fare clinic and a fine rest-room for 
the women workers. Some distance 
away was the hospital, kindergarten 
and a good sports ground. We vis- 
ited them all in the two days, and 
were greatly impressed with what 
we saw. We had a swim in the beau- 
_tiful pool and saw the Factory Soccer 
Club training under a paid coach. 
They showed great speed and ball 
control and later we spoke to the 
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players and coach and told them hi 
England was going to beat them 
Sofia. This caused great laughter a 
they said, “Wait and see.” 

We were lucky to get accommot 
tion in Plovdiv because of the gr 
demand by people arriving for { 
Trade Fair, but our rooms were qu 
nice and we had our meals at a B 
kan Tourist Hotel nearby. 

Plovdiv is situated on the banks 
the Maritsa River in the middle 
the Plain of Thrace, but it is qu 
a hilly town. Its people took part 
the liberation movements of 1878 
1944 and many tobacco workers wé 
killed in the struggles. Besides 
bacco, it has textiles and paper 
dustries as well as fruit and ve 
tables. It is also the center of ¢ 
tural life in Southern Bulgaria; th 
have a State Symphony Orchest 
an Institute of Medicine. There 
also the Opera House and Theat 
National Library and Open-air Th 
ter at the foot of Stalin Hill. 

Here again, we see the old and 
new, one part has wide streets w 
lawns in the big square and impos 
housing blocks, then public buildil 
and beautiful parks, but if you t 
into one of the side streets up Ne 
Tepeh you will enter another Pl 
div, the city of old two-story hous 
with bow-windows jutting out f 





wise from foundation to roof, t 
windows ornamented with wrou 
iron and their ceilings decorated w 
exquisite carvings. Here the nar 
cobbled streets are very steep V 
eaves of the houses nearly touch 
each other to form an archway. 

Before the Liberation of 1944, 
waters coming down from the Ball 
Range and the Rhodope Mount 
joined the River Maritsa and t 
flowed down into the Aegean 
without being used, but in the P 
div area in the last seven years 
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small dams and catchments have been 
constructed, thereby irrigating thou- 


her last bullet after a fight in the 
Rila Mountains with the fascists, 





er a sands of acres of land. we went on to Sofia, the capital. 
The Great Trade Fair which is This is a lovely, clean city, the roads 
m0 built on the south bank of the Ma- of which are cobbled in semicircular 
» oY ritsa is a collection of wonderful patterns. 
or buildings, and we had a preview on Here we visited the railway junc- 
equj opening day. tion and works and were taken round 
a B Great Britain was represented by by the shop steward and director, 
the Brush Group and a Scottish firm. both former engine-drivers. Our 
anks On the Brush Group stand we did Scottish engine-driver was most im- 
ddle not see their representative as he _ pressed and so was I, especially with 
S qu had gone to the bank, but we did have the Transport Workers’ Union Home 
part a chat with Tommy Tate, a carpen- of Culture. This magnificent building 
378 | ter, who had put the exhibition stand of five stories contained a beautiful 
rs W up. Just for the fun of it, we had a_ theater, music rooms, ballet hall and 
des show of union cards and Tommy was large library, and had 29 full-time 
per up to date and said that he does the teachers in art, music, etc. The 
d ve} exhibitions for all English firms who Transport Workers have a choir of 
of Gd go behind the “Iron Curtain” and he 180 voices, besides a children’s choir. 
a; th was always treated with respect and We saw Gladstone Street, named 
chest} kindness. The only quarrel he had after our great Liberal statesman, 
here (and that goes for me too) is the who denounced the Turkish atrocities 
‘heaY = =question of currency. We get a very against the Bulgarians so many years 
r Thi poor rate for the pound. ago. The workers gave us a message 
After two days in Plovdiv we left to let the British people know that 
and that city for Velingrad in the Rila all they desire is peace and trade with 
sts WY Mountains. From Velingrad, a small the rest of the world. 
mpos} town named after a famous girl par- Courtesy of Transport and General 
uildij tisan leader who shot herself with Workers’ Record, London. Dec., 1955. 
rou t 
p Ne 
or Pl WEIR URGES NEGOTIATIONS WITH USSR 
- hous 
out fi ERNEST T. WEIR, chairman of the National Steel Corp., speaking 
of, t before the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia on March 18, main- 
wrou tained that the U. S. should have a permanent policy “to keep the 
ted W door always open to Russia and other Communist countries for dis- 
. nari cussion and negotiation on any subject.” 
: He went on tc say, “We can be dead sure that people everywhere 
~ —behind the Iron Curtain, in front of it and on all sides of it—are 
touch desperately sick of war. In my opinion, this worldwide sentiment of 
way. all rank-and-file people is the strongest restraint against war. Further- 
1944, more, this sentiment is on the increase. I believe it will grow so strong 
e Bal within the next five years or so that no leaders in any country will 
fount dare precipitate war.’” 
and t A five-point program was then proposed by Weir which included 
rean an open door for negotiations, treatment of our allies as “full” 
the P partners not “instruments,” and dispelling the belief that we support 
years colonialism. 
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EDUCATION IN POLAND 


by BEATRICE KING 


T WAS frankly stated wherever I 
went in Poland, that they had 
many and serious educational prob- 
lems to solve. And no wonder! Educa- 
tion for the people had been shame- 
fully neglected in the past. Yet the 
present, with its new tasks and aims, 
cried out for a highly educated peo- 
ple immediately. 

Pre-war Poland had an illiteracy of 
23.1 per cent in 1931. Of those who 
attended school, the majority left at 
the age of 12 and many at nine or 
ten. In 1934-1935 nearly one million 
children of school age were not at- 
‘tending school. Out of five million 
children, just 150,000 finished the 
seven-year school (14 years). Natu- 
rally it was in the villages that the 
position was the worst, only 27 per 
cent of the children remaining at 
school till 14. There was one seven- 
year school for 17 villages. In the 
one-teacher village school, this was 
predominant; 63 children, for ex- 
ample, of a widely varied age range, 
were taught and cared for by the one 
unfortunate person. Irrespective of 
the fact that a third of the rural 





BEATRICE KING, distinguished Brit- 
ish educator, is known to our readers 
for her articles on Soviet education. 
This article is based on observations on 
a recent trip to People’s Poland. 
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population was non-Polish, education 
was in the Polish language, which 
made an added difficulty for the one 
teacher. 

High school education was in the 
main limited to cities and excluded 
all but a small percentage of workers’ 
children. The curriculum paid little 
attention to science. The technical 
schools were few in number, and 
agricultural schools were practically 
non-existent, in a predominantly 
peasant country. Higher education 
too did not encourage workers’ chil- 
dren, only 13 per cent of the students 
coming from that class. 

The qualifications demanded from 
teachers in primary schools were not 
very high, it being the common prac- 
tice to use unqualified teachers here. 
This was generally the situation in 
the villages. In the whole country 
there were 70 training colleges, which 
apparently were more than enough 
for the authorities since there were 
in 1938, for example, 17,000 unem- 
ployed teachers. 

Thus one of the chief causes of the 
problems facing the Polish Ministry 
of Education is the legacy of back- 
wardness inherited from _ pre-war 
Poland. The war made its contribu- 
tion to the problems. The vast scale 
of physical destruction which the 
Nazis carried out in Poland must be 
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well known by now. Less well known 
is the fact that 20,000 teachers were 
killed in the war, a great many de- 
liberately as part of the Nazi policy 
of destroying the Poles as a nation. 
An education system demands other 
professional people besides teachers, 
architects to build schools, authors to 
write the books needed, engineers, 
philosophers and artists. All these 
were equally decimated as part of 
the Nazi policy. 

Building the new socialist society 
poses problems more difficult and 
more complex for educators than just 
the physical reconstruction of the dev- 
astation. It is not only that new meth- 
ods and new machinery have to be de- 
vised for carrying out plans. A new 
type of man has to be educated which 
brings with it problems of discipline, 
of incentives, of social relationships 
inside and outside of the school, 
of linking school with life so that 
learning becomes reasonable and de- 
sirable. The last is particularly im- 
portant since unwilling learning is 
sterile, and to achieve the high stand- 
ard of living that is the country’s 
aim, knowledge and skill must be 
very widespread, and creative. Up-to- 
date science and technique must not 
only be applied, it must be improved 
upon. And the country is in a hurry; 
there is so much to make up in indus- 
try, agriculture and general culture. 

The first problem, that of provid- 
ing the physical facilities for educa- 
tion for everybody is being tackled 
with force and vigor. The pre-war 
2,000 seven-year schools had by Sep- 
tember, 1955, risen to 11,000. There 
were by then 800 high schools, of 
which 100 were now in rural areas. 
Already between 60 and 70 per cent 
of the children now remain at school 
till 18 years. Of these about 70 per 


cent go from the seven-year school to! 


vocational schools of one kind or an- 
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other, while the remaining 30 per 
cent go to the general lyceum (high 
school) from 14 to 18 years. There 
is now a general tendency to move 
the high school from city centers to 
the suburbs for the greater conven- 
ience of the people. The educational 
aim is to have a unified eleven-year 
school (7 to 18) for all, and in line 
with this, schools have begun to be 
reorganized so that the pre-war class 
system has already gone. Equality of 
educational opportunity has _ been 
made a reality by the service being 
free to all. 

Science plays a great part in the 
school curriculum today, in the junior 
as well as the high school. All new 
eleven-year schools, and most schools 
are inevitably new, have laboratories 
for physics, chemistry and biology. 
The question of polytechnization is 
now under consideration. In one form 
or other it is likely to be introduced. 
Then workshops not only for hand 
work but the study of machines too, 
will be added. There is, as is to be 
expected, a shortage of equipment 
and apparatus at present, but some 
laboratories I saw were excellently 
equipped. One finds overcrowding 
everywhere. Even with the use of 
buildings for two school shifts a day, 
there is not enough room. The Poles 
prefer overcrowding to the neglect 
of education, and as they insist, it is 
only temporary. 

Both because the country is in ur- 
gent need of workers, and because 
the extra earnings help, in the tem- 
porary period of shortages, to buy 
some desirable luxuries, an increas- 
ing number of women are going out 
to work. To cope with the need to have 
adequate facilities to care for their 
children there has been a great ex- 
pansion in nurseries and kinder- 
gartens. All new building plans 
whether of apartment housing or en- 
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terprises, take into consideration pro- 
vision for the pre-school child. For 
example in Nowa Huta, the new in- 
dustrial city, the kindergartens were 
functioning almost simultaneously 
with the factories. New apartment 
houses are built with nursery and 
kindergarten as part of the all-over 
design. The latest figures for 1935 
showed 380,000 children in kinder- 
gartens and 40,000 under-three’s in 
nurseries. But. they are all too 
crowded and the service, in Septem- 
ber, 1955, was still in the main lim- 
ited to mothers at work. It should be 
emphasized that these facilities are 
to be found in growing numbers in 
rural areas. 

An all-round attack is being made 
on the problem of sufficient qualified 
teachers. It is difficult for the train- 
ing colleges at present to keep up 
with the demand. One still finds un- 
qualified teachers in schools, though 
their number is rapidly diminishing 
since everything conspires to make 
them take qualifying courses. There 
are at present three types of teacher- 
training institutions. The four-year 
course, entered at the age of 14, pre- 
pares teachers for kindergartens and 
the first four classes of school (7 to 
11); the two-year training college, 
18 to 20, for classes 5, 6 and 7; and 
the five-year—university standard- 
course trains for classes 8 to 11. 

But training is only the first stage 
in the making of a good teacher. 
Learning from and with others must 
follow and this is becoming a wide- 
spread custom. In the school there 
is the School Education Council, em- 
bracing all the members of the staff. 
A cooperative atmosphere has al- 
ready grown up, and teachers bring 
their problems to council meetings. 
Since members are concerned with 
the school as a whole and not with 
personal prestige, criticism is freely 
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accepted and the common responsibil- 
ity is recognized. There is now too, 
the accepted practice within the 
school of the senior, more experienced 
teachers helping the new and inex- 
perienced ones, even to being present 
during a lesson and its subsequent 
analysis. 

There is a central organization re- 
sponsible for running courses of 
varying lengths for the improvement 
of teachers’ qualifications in skill and 
in academic attainment. Seminars 
are held in urban and rural centers 
and teachers are freed from school 
one day a month for some courses, 
although most courses are taken in 
the teachers’ free time, and of course 
there are holiday courses, too. The 
Teachers’ Union, which embraces all 
teachers, makes a very great contrib- 
ution to the provision of facilities 
for improvement. 

With the increasing demand for 
labor in every field, it may be ex- 
pected that a stage will be reached 
when only those who feel called to it 
will enter the profession. In the 
meantime there is a ferment of dis- 
cussion on all education problems, 
particularly on the best way to help 
the mediocre and the inexperienced 
teacher. 

Discipline, in school and society, 
which is so many-faceted, is the sub- 
ject of much discussion and provides 
many lines of research for pedagog- 
ical workers. To carry through the 
change from the old society to the 
new socialist society demands a high 
degree of discipline, a new attitude 
to work and to the community. It is 
essential for the new Polish man aris- 
ing, not merely to work and study 
hard, but to enjoy doing this because 
he accepts the social as well as indi- 
vidual purpose. He must think of 
himself simultaneously as an individ- 
ual and as a member of the commun- 
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y whose level he can raise or lower 
cording to his behavior. This de- 
ands a new outlook and approach 
om teachers and parents who so in- 
uence the children. The responsibil- 
y here is laid squarely on the teach- 
rs, for they are the people, more 
han anyone, to help the parents. 
Association between home and 
chool is being developed more and 
ore closely. Every school has a 
Parents’ Council. The school, and par- 
icularly the kindergarten, is the 
lace to which parents can come, and 
he encouraged to come, with their 
broblems of child upbringing. The 
ole of the teacher is immensely im- 
bortant. There are no school psychol- 
gists to whom to hand over the 
broblems. They have to be solved in 
he school in cooperation with the 
ome and when necessary with the 
factory union where the parents 
vork. If this makes the task of the 
leacher harder, it adds greatly to his 
stature and importance. 

School discipline however, is not a 
roblem just of the school. It is very 
uch linked up with the way the 
upil spends his leisure, with the 
ocial influences; the cinema, radio, 
ress publications, advertisements, 
hat daily, and as far as the child is 
oncerned unconsciously, press upon 
is mind and emotions. This is rea- 
ized by all in Poland so that great 
ttention is paid to these out-of- 
chool influences. For leisure there 
is a growing number, still far from 
dequate as is to be expected, of clubs 
anging from the breathtaking War- 
aw Palace of Culture down to simple 
garden play centers. This provision 
is for the children of school age, from 
Seven to eighteen. The early age is 
particularly important for the forma- 
tion of socially beneficial habits and 
attitudes. All the clubs, whatever 
kind they may be, try to occupy the 
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mind as well as the hands and body. 

The community itself, through 
housing committees, trade union 
committees etc., tries in a variety of 
ways to insure facilities for purpose- 
ful and satisfying leisure. Some of 
the most successful ventures are the 
apartment house mothers’ commit- 
tees, who in addition to turning the 
garden which the apartments sur- 
round into an exciting, adventurous 
place, with the help of fathers, assist 
neighbors with difficult children, 
often looking after them in the ab- 
sence of the mother at work. 

The cinema and children’s litera- 
ture supports education in its aims 
as does the press, while there is a 
complete absence of the advertising 
which makes a mockery of the social 
and moral aims that the school tries 
to inculcate. 

The problem of providing sufficient 
skilled technicians as well as leading 
administrative personnel and _ tech- 
nologists is a very acute one for 
Poland and makes great demands on 
the education system. It must be 
solved if the rate of progress is to 
continue and to accelerate so that 
plans may be achieved. There has 
been a great development of the most 
varied courses to which young people 
can go at 14 or 16, and universities 
or polytechnical colleges at 18, in- 
cluding agricultural schools. But they 
are not waiting for the schools to 
produce the needed number of en- 
trants. Among those at work there 
are many who were never given a 
chance to develop skill and ability. 
For them, too, there are the most 
varied courses, from six months to 
three years. 

One could go on enumerating prob- 
lems. What strikes the visitor is not 
their number but the firm conviction 
of Polish educators that, given peace, 
they will certainly solve them. 
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A familiar sight in Poland: a Chil- Three Polish schoolchildren on their 
dren's textbook stall in Stalinograd. way to begin the first day at school. 


Group of young Polish boys and girls in a biology study 
circle held in the splendid Youth Palace in Stalinograd. 





A group of young Polish men and women studying to be Women students of tillege 
dental technicians at the College of Dental Technique. one of the rooms off man 











Polish Education 
Rapidly Advances 


Now open to all, Polish educa- 
tion has been reborn in People's 
Poland, from nursery school to 
advanced study in both ancient 
university and the newly estab- 
lished technicums. (Sovphoto). 


g apprentices listen as a teacher in a min- 
ty school explains the working of a machine. 





The Engineering Institute in Warsaw: 
four electrical engineering students. 


A student working on wall painting: 
State High School of Plastic Arts. 








llege of Science and Technology studying in 
many dormitorzies available at the college. 
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The Whips and Scorns of “Time” 


by SUSAN WARREN 


A READER of this magazine has 
asked for comment on an ar- 
ticle in the March 5 issue of Time, 
purporting to tell the story of terror 
in China. Wrapped in the Time-per- 
fected technique of anonymity, where 
no writer takes the responsibility for 
what is written, this synthetic pack- 
age deal throws in fancy for fact, 
myth for reality, and half-truths 
more vicious than the whole lie. 

It is not necessary to deny that 
when some 600 million people “turn 
over” and change the whole fabric of 
a feudal, semi-colonial existence, 
there will inevitably be many who 
will suffer. If the few who have lived 
at the expense of the many resist 
and resort to violence and subterfuge 
they are restricted, thwarted and 
“rendered harmless.” Judging the 
nature of civil liberties in any coun- 
try is not an abstract exercise. What 
was its past and where does it start 
from now are pertinent questions. 
It is important to understand who 
and how many in China have for the 
first time tasted freedom and who, 
and how many and why are “less 
free.” The story in Time magazine is 
a concoction of unidentified quotes 





SUSAN WARREN has long been a 

student and writer on Far Eastern af- 

fairs. She was formerly the editor of 
“Far East Spotlight.” 
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torn out of context without reference 
to time, place or concrete circum- 
stances. Astronomical figures such as 
“20 million Chinese disposed of” or 
“liquidated” and 23 million “believed 
to be held in forced labor camps” all 
on the word of unnamed “foreign 
specialists” or “accounts from Red 
China’s press,” abound. 

Such shabby “scholarship” need 
not be dignified with too close atten- 
tion to all its details. However, some 
of the grosser distortions can be 
profitably exposed as a gauge to a 
certain type of American journalism. 
Most important, Americans will want 
to understand why Time magazine 
with the formidable job of a weekly 
capsule coverage of the entire world 
scene devotes four of its slick pages 
to this travesty on terror in China. 
For while Time may be innocent of 
documented facts it is far from pure 
in purpose. 

James Endicott, co-editor of the 
Canadian Far Eastern Newsletter. 
for many years missionary in China 
and one time adviser to Chiang Kai- 
shek, answered a minister friend 
who asked him to comment on the 
Time article: 


Thank you, for calling my atten- 
tion to the Time magazine article. 
. .. Ordinarily I do not read Time 
any more because I found its report- 
ing on China so biased and distorted 
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as to be useless. I was personally 
acquainted with Time’s two top cor- 
respondents in China, Theodore White 
and Miss Annalee Jacoby and I 
watched them protest and finally re- 
sign because of Time’s refusal to 
print the truth. They came home and 
wrote “Thunder Out of China” in pro- 
test. In regard to the article the first 
thing I notice is that the pictures... 
second and third from the top, are 
pictures of Chiang Kai-shek execu- 
tions. The uniforms of the soldiers 
are Chiang army uniforms and not 
people’s militia or army. I personally 
have witnessed many such execu- 
tions of Communists and sympathiz- 
ers in China. 


The Time article makes much of 
the term Hsiao Mieh which it defines 
as meaning “deprived of existence 
. done away with... otherwise dis- 
posed of... .” The use of this term as 
it appears in the Chinese press which 
Time claims as one of its “sources” 
is deliberately distorted. According to 
Mr. Endicott “Hsiao Mieh was a 
term used in the civil war reporting 
to describe the capture and disband- 
ing of 8 million of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
military rabble.” It was also he says 
‘applied to the rounding up of an- 
other several million bandits and 
varlord underground armies. 

nly a few of the more rascally and 
urderous officers were executed for 
their crimes. Most of them today are 
reformed and taken into productive 
ife or the army. As for the execu- 
ion of landlords, only those who were 
ried for a total of three crimes, 
murder, rape and stealing land from 
* pated were executed if found 
builty.” 

Kingsley Martin, editor of the 
ondon Statesman and Nation vis- 
ted China in 1955. On his return he 
rote an article for the Nation (May 
4,55) called “The China We Face.” 
his article is certainly not that of 
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an approving friend of the new re- 
gime. With British practicality, how- 
ever, it does attempt to deal with 
some of the realities of that vast 
country. Mr. Martin writes: 


In Peking I did my best to discover 
whether there was any basis for the 
Hongkong-American view of divi- 
sions, discontent and instability in 
China. ...I talked for instance with 
a European expert who as a Roman 
Catholic and conservative cherished 
a particularly strong animosity 

~ against the new order in China. I 
asked him how many people had 
really been “liquidated”. . . (“Liqui- 
dated” meaning killed was a mis- 
translation of a speech by a Chinees 
general who boasted that 2 million 
enemies had been “rendered harm- 
less’). 


The parenthesis, which is Mr. Mar- 
tin’s own, would seem to bear out 
James Endicott’s statement on the 
misuse of the term Hsiao Mieh. What 
is of special significance is the con- 
clusion of Mr. Martin’s admittedly 
hostile informant that “. . . fewer 
people have died violent deaths in 
China in the last five years than in 
any other five years in the last cen- 
tury.” As to the reported divisions, 
discontent and instability, Mr. Mar- 
tin had this to say: 


. whatever the West does in the 
future it should base its policy on 
the assumption that China is becom- 
ing not only a great power but one 
whose inhabitants have much to lose 
and will be inspired with a united 
hatred against any country which 
gives aid and comfort to Chiang 
Kai-shek. . . . Allow for all the un- 
spoken criticism you like and it yet 
remains true that for the first time 
in history China has an organized, 
purposeful government rapidly indus- 
trializing and commanding such au- 
thority as no Chinese government has 
ever before in history commanded. 
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Shanghai figures prominently in 
Time’s hashish nightmare. House- 
wives (unidentified) “recently es- 
caped to Hongkong’, interviewed 
by no one knows’ who, when 
or where, are the sole witnesses to 
bodies “hauled to the crematories in 
low sided trucks with splashes of 
blood visible on the victims’ cloth- 
ing.’’ Carried away by his own purple 
prose, Time’s anonymous writer out- 
does himself. Rising to a great cres- 
cendo he tells of machine gun execu- 
tions “staged ... on the paddyfields.” 
Of Shanghai? 

As for the Bund on the Whangpoo 
River which Time’s writer claims 
was roped off to accommodate the 
“hundreds of thousands” of business- 
men and industrialists who were 
jumping from its roof tops, “thereby 
hangs a tale.” 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge shared by the many foreign 
correspondents who were in Shang- 
hai at the time that there was one 
instance when a whole square block 
of the Bund, which was Shanghai’s 
banking district, was roped off. That 
was in the last days of Chiang Kai- 
shek. The Nationalists had declared 
a curfew from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. Ac- 
curately reading the handwriting on 
the wall, those notoriously corrupt of- 
ficials roped off the area around the 
block and during the curfew hours 
when the people were forbidden to 
be on the streets removed the gold 
and U. S. dollars from the bank 
vaults which they then proceeded to 
ship out of the country! As for the 
suicides, there were some. The 
figure of “hundreds of thousands” 
is as ludicrous as would be the 
‘assertion that during the 1929 finan- 
cial crash in the U. S., when Wall 
Street was the scene of some suicides, 
they had reached those gigantic pro- 
potrions. Thus the “kernel of truth” 
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is distorted beyond all recognition. 

The intent of Time’s article is to 
prove that China is a police state. 
Ralph Lapwood who was Professor 
of English at Tsinghua University in 
the suburbs of Peking for many 
years, had the opportunity to observe 
both the old and the new China at 
close hand. When he returned to 
England in 1952 he was frequently 
asked about freedom in modern 
China. He is worth quoting at length: 


Most of the people of China have 
more freedom than they ever had 
before but a small proportion have 
less. . . . These losses of freedom to 
behave as they pleased on the part 
of people previously privileged, are 
the natural concomitant of the gains 
of freedom by the workers. They are 
inevitable in a revolution and loudly 
proclaimed by the enemies of the 
revolution. Is China a police state? 
Every people which aims at socialism 
must be highly organized, with strong 
government planning and _ control. 
The energy lies with the mass of 
citizens but until it is given organi- 
zation it can achieve little . 

A police system which expresses 
the will of the people and depends 
for its efficiency on the backing of the 
people will make for security and 
freedom—though a certain amount 
of red tape is unavoidable, especially 
when the system is being instituted. 
But if it expresses the will of the 
minority and depends for its action 
on the threat of force ,in the back- 
ground, there is the beginning of the 
police state. My experience with the 
police of China over many years con- 
vinced me that whereas the Kuomin- 
tang police showed the second charac- 
teristics, the People’s Government 
police show the first. The people’s 
police started with a hard job. Bitter 
experience of many years had led 
people to dislike and avoid all police. 
Yet within three years they had on 
the whole, won the confidence of the 
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people. 
squeeze commissions and all the other 
forms of police corruption had been 
rooted out. With certain individuals 
whom the government regards with 


. . . The old use of power to 


suspicion .. . the police officers are 
severe—cold though correct—in atti- 
tude; they demand conformity to the 
official procedures down to the last 
jot and tittle. But to the ordinary 
people they are friendly and human. 
China is not a “police state.” 


To come to the heart of the matter. 
Why this outburst of rage and spleen 
on the part of Time? “Something of 
deep significance to China, to Asia 
and to the world occurred in the last 
six months of 1955”, says Time. 
“One of the most enduring and resil- 
ient of peoples apparently gave up 
hope. Whatever those hopes had 
been—an internal breakdown, a re- 
turn of the Formosan Nationalists 
or simply in the words of U. S. Sec- 
retary of State Dulles ‘hope from 
without’... .” 

Look closely and you will see that 
these “hopes” projected on to the 
Chinese people are in actuality none 
other than the hopes of publisher 
Luce and the U.S. State Department. 
And they are indeed collapsing. As 
for the Chinese people they seem to 
have been otherwise engaged. By 
Time’s own evidence an “astonish- 
ing increase of 43.1 peasant fam- 
ilies in six months” have brought 
60 per cent of all China’s 110 million 
peasant families into the agricul- 
tural cooperative movement. In the 
major cities of Peking, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Shenyang, Chungking, 
Sian, Wuhan and Canton the trans- 
formation of capitalist industry to 
joint state-private ownership has 
been completed. 

So rapid has been the advance that 
Time comments on the fact that plans 
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which were to have been accomplished 
in ten or fifteen years were cut to 
five and quotes Mao Tse-tung, Chair- 
man of the People’s Republic of 
China, to the effect that the “social- 
ist revolution in the main, can be 
completed on a national scale within 
about three more years.” How ex- 
plain this unprecedented tempo of 
achievement? How maintain the illu- 
sion that this is a government not 
supported by its people? How in the 
face of these no longer deniable ac- 
complishments defend six long years 
of misinforming the American pub- 
lic about what was really going on 
in inside China and fostering the 
costly and dangerous delusion that 
China was about to disintegrate 
from internal dissension and would 
welcome Chiang back to the main- 
land? 

Finally, how to _ continue to 
justify China’s exclusion from the 
United Nations and a vindictive and 
self-defeating trade embargo? 

There remains one final desperate 
resort—cry terror! In its anxiety to 
prove that the great progress re- 
ported in its own article was inspired 
by violence from above, Time in its 
spate of quotes understandably neg- 
lected a significant one from Mao 
Tse-tung. In his July report on 
“Questions of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion” Mao warned that “leadership 
must not lag behind the mass move- 
ment. As things stand today, how- 
ever, the mass movement is in ad- 
vance of the leadership. .. .” Strange 
state for a people bereft of hope 
and driven by club and executioner! 
But reports of progress from China 
seem to indicate that this gap has 
been closed. 

Would that the yawning chasm be- 
tween Time and Truth were as 
easily bridged‘ 
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A Poet Comes Home 


by STEFAN HEYM 


I have never laid great store by poetic 
glory, and whether my songs are praised 
or blamed matters little to me. But 
lay a sword on my bier, for I have been 
a good soldier in the wars of human 
liberation. 

HEINRICH HEINE 


HE MAN who died a hundred 
years ago today on a heap of 
mattresses in the city of Paris, Hein- 
rich Heine, is one of the most con- 
troversial figures still. A hundred 
years after death, when other poets 
and writers have long been removed 
into Olympic sedateness and into the 
more or less dusty files of the his- 
torians of literature, this man, Hein- 
rich Heine, still has enemies who 
would like to wipe out his memory, 
and partisans for whom he was and 
remains today the spokesman. 
“I am the sword,” he once wrote, 
“T am the flame. . .” 
And a writer who considers himself 
a sword and a flame, the sword of 
humanity and the flame of revolu- 
tion, necessarily has an effect on peo- 





STEFAN HEYM, the novelist, is well 
known for his widely read novels, “The 
Crusaders,” “Eyes of Reason,” and 


“Goldsborough.” He is now a citizen of 
the German Democratic Republic. 
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ple’s minds quite different from that 
which other authors, less passionate 
and more inclined to social compro- 
mise, had. In a sense, Heine, who is 
mostly known abroad for his lilting 
lyric verse and his poetry of love, 
was the first modern German poet, 
the first German poet to have a 
deeper insight into the forces that 
make history. 

If he had been just one of those 
romantic minstrels, would the Nazis 
have bothered to burn his books, in 
1933? Would they have tried to ex- 
tinguish his name by printing under 
the title of his immortal poem 
“Lorelei” the strange line, “Author 
unknown”? And would the authori- 
ties in today’s Western Germany, in 
the so-called Federal Republic, refuse 
permission and funds for monuments 
to the poet in Dusseldorf and Ham- 
burg, the cities where Heine was 
born and lived, if they weren’t still 
afraid of his word? 

For his word was searing, and he 
had a way of slashing at the forces 
of reaction and chauvinism which 
today is as sharp and potent as on 
the day he put pen to paper. He was 
not afraid of leaving behind him his 
poet’s room and going out into the 
streets where people battled, and he 
sang of those battles and of the 
future and of the paradise which the 
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people one day would build on this 
earth. He had a vision which was the 
vision of a poet and yet more than 
that. He learned from Hegel and he 
was a friend of Karl Marx; he was 
hounded into exile and he died in 
exile; he was a Jew and suffered by 
it and debated all his life with a God 
whose existence he greatly doubted. 
He was a German and he loved the 
Germans—the people, not its kings 
and rulers—and he loved the French 
who fought the great revolutions of 
his time; he was a citizen of the 
world in the best sense of the word; 
and what he wrote in prose and in 
verse was then and is today a weapon 
in the struggle for the liberation of 
mankind. 

I remember coming to Paris 
shortly after World War II and 
going to Montmartre and to the ceme- 
tery there where Heine lies. At the 
corner I bought a small bouquet of 
flowers. The guard at the cemetery 
gate said: “Ah, Monsieur wishes to 
visit Monsieur Henri Heine?” I asked 
him how he knew and he told me that 
whoever comes with flowers to the 
old cemetery on Montmartre comes 
to see Heinrich Heine and to leave 
his token of love at the grave. The 
stone, crowned by the head of the 
poet, half inclined, thoughtful, is re- 
markable—it is covered by inscrip- 
tions, quotations from his poetry; 
and these quotations were scratched 
in there during the night of Nazi oc- 
cupation when people who were 
hounded as the poet himself was, 
sought refuge with him—physical re- 
fuge, and the refuge of the soul. For 
he, Heine, had prophesied that a new 
world was coming, and he had written 
for it and sung for it and fought for 
it. 

Although Heine, who died a hun- 
dred years ago, was not a Communist, 
he stated that his newspaper reports 
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to the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung practically gave intelligence to 
the “Union of Communists” which at 
that tifne was fighting underground 
in Germany. Communism, as he said 
himself “exercises a fascination on 
my soul against which I cannot de- 
fend myself.” 

Heine believed that people have 
certain inalienable rights, and there 
must be justice, and he wrote: “If I 
cannot disprove the premise that all 
men have the right to eat, then I am 
forced to subject myself to all its con- 
sequences .. . and I proclaim loudly: 
This old society, it has been judged 
and condemned long ago! May jus- 
tice be done! May it be destroyed, 
this old world, where innocence was 
annihilated, where cynicism flour- 
ished, where man was exploited by 
man!” 

It could have been written today— 
it was written, by Heinrich Heine, 
more than a hundred years ago. 

He also wrote: “If I think of Ger- 
many at night, I cannot sleep.” 

Today, too, thousands of people 
cannot sleep at night when they think 
of what is happening in Western 
Germany—where the same powers 
which Heine fought in his day have 
been resurrected once more and are 
being armed with atomic weapons. 
But today, too, there exists already 
another Germany, a different Ger- 
many, a Germany trying to live up to 
the great poet’s vision, a Germany 
where exploitation of man by man 
is being abolished, where an end is 
being put to the influence of the 
chauvinists and the philistines and 
the bigots and the profiteers and of 
all those whom Heine castigated with 
the whip of his word. 

In this Germany, in the German 
Democratic Republic, the poet and 
fighter Heinrich Heine has assumed 
the place due him among the great 
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of his nation. In this Germany, in its 
plants and factories and mills, on 
its farms and in its villages, its town 
halls and theaters and schgols, thou- 
sands of people are meeting today to 
pay homage to their poet, to the 
prophet of a better time—that better 
time which is being made a reality 
in the German Democratic Republic. 
Here monuments are being erected to 
him and, more important, his works 
are being read by hundreds of thou- 
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sands of people, by workers and stu- 
dents, farmers and engineers, young 
and old; and in the school books of 
the German Democratic Republic his 
poems are printed no longer with the 
byline “Author Unknown,” but under 
his name, Heinrich Heine. 

The poet of the people, a hundred 
years after his death, has found his 
people. 


Note: Opening quotation: Poetry and Prose of 
Heine, tr. F. Ewen, A. Kramer. Citadel Press. 


On the German Democratic Republic 


by JOHN PEET 


We print below a letter from Mr. John 
Peet in answer to a series of questions 
sent to us by one of our readers, Mr. 
Roger Frohn. In answering the ques- 
tions Mr. Peet quotes directly from Bax- 
ter’s Economic Report the points quer- 
ied by Mr. Frohn. Mr. Peet, formerly 
with Reuter’s, resigned his post a few 
years ago in protest against Anglo- 
American policies toward Germany, 
and remained in East Germany from 
where he edits the Democratic German 
Report. 


The misleading details given by Bax- 
ter’s Economic Report are a mixture of 
fact and fiction, but I shall do my 
best to disentangle them. 

1. “Before the war there were 67 
million people in combined Germany.” 
Correct, but it must be remembered that 
Germany at that time included East 
Prussia and large areas such as Silesia 
which now form part of Poland. 

2. “There are now 72 million people 
in combined Germany.” Approximately 
correct. 
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3. “In East Germany before the war 
there were almost 27 million people. 
This has now declined to a little over 
17,800,000.” Here a comparison is made 
between two completely different areas. 
The 27 million people referred to lived 
in an area nearly twice as large as the 
present German Democratic Republic, 
and included densely populated Silesia, 
which is now part of Poland. The Ger- 
mans who lived in Silesia and similar 
areas were moved mostly to West Ger- 
many after the war. The population of 
what is now the German Democratic 
Republic has risen, not fallen since the 
war. 

4. “In West Germany before the war 
there were a little over 40 million. 
There are now close on 55 million peo- 
ple.” Approximately correct. The 15 
million additional people are mainly re- 
settled German .minorities who previ- 
ously lived in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and areas now included in 
Poland. 

5. “In the year 1955 .. . 271,000 
Germans fled from depression in East 
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Germany to join in the prosperity in 
West Germany.” These West German 
“official figures” are open to grave 
doubt, since many people are counted 
twice, once when they arrive in West 
Berlin, and again when they are flown 
out to West Germany. In the same 
period, according to official East Ger- 
man statistics, about 180,000 persons left 
West Germany to come to East Ger- 
many, so that the traffic is by no means 
all in one direction. 

6. “In West Germany, all of the mil- 
lions of refugees have been absorbed in 
industrial prosperity.” This is true of 
East Germany, where industry is boom- 


ing and there is a shortage of labor. . 


But—in West Germany many thou- 
sands of resettlers from the East are 
still vegetating in refugee camps. 

7. “. .. complete failure of the Rus- 
sians in East Germany.” There is 
neither success nor failure of the Rus- 
sians in East Germany, since the, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic is a sovereign 
state responsible for its own successes 
or failures. Industrial production has 
been practically doubled since 1950, ag- 
ricultural production has been boosted 
44 per cent. Wages rose during the 
same period by 48 per cent and prices 
vere steadily decreased. 





8. “East Germany only exported 
$84,000,000 in the whole year.” This fig- 
ure is completely imaginary, and has 
nothing at all in common with the facts. 
The German Democratic Republic has 
hitherto not published total export fig- 
ures (mainly to avoid giving away valu- 
able information to U. S. Battle Act 
cold warriors) , but partial figures avail- 
able show that East German exports 
are at a very comfortable figure. At the 
Leipzig Fair, Spring 1956, for instance, 
the German Democratic Republic con- 
cluded export contracts for about 
$700,000,000, and this figure _in- 
cludes only a small proportion of ex- 
ports to the eastern countries, most of 
which are dealt with under long-range 
contracts. A “western” figure giving 
some idea of the scope of East German 
export trade is the announcement at 
the beginning of March by the West 
German Economics Ministry that East 
Germany exported $276,000,000 worth 
of goods to West Germany during 1955. 

But it is of course true that East 
German exports are not as high as West 
German exports—partly because West 
Germany is a much larger country, and 
partly because a very high proportion 
of Germany’s industries were always 
situated in the West (Ruhr). 


THE SPOILS OF WAR RETURNED 


THE IMPERIALIST INVASION of China, known in the West as the 
“Boxer Rebellion,” took place in 1900. Apart from the miseries in- 
flicted upon the Chinese people, rare treasures, relics and ancient 
books were looted by the invading powers and carried away to enrich 
the museums and private collections of the imperialist powers. 

The great Yung Lo Encyclopedia, consisting of 11,095 hand writ- 
ten volumes, and compiled 1403-1407, thus making it one of earliest of 
encyclopedias produced and regarded by many as one of the greatest, 
was brutally ravaged and many of its books stolen and placed in 
Western libraries and museums. 

In 1951 the Soviet Union returned eleven of the volumes which 
had been in Tsarist hands. In 1955 another three volumes of the 
encyclopedia, which had been in the library of Leipzig University, were 
returned by a delegation from the German Democratic Republic. 
These gestures of friendship from the socialist west made a profound 
impression on the Chinese people. 
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NCE UPON A TIME there was a 
herd of goats that went to graze 
in a forest every day. One day, as they 
were returning home, one of their num- 
ber, an old she-goat, became tired and 
was left behind. The evening fell and as 
she could not find her way back, she 
sought refuge in a cave that she saw 
near at hand. What was her surprise 
when she went in and found a lion 
there. She was terrified and stood still 
for a moment, then collecting her wits 
about her, she reflected on what she 
could do. “If I try to run,” she thought, 
“the lion will soon catch me, but if I 
muster up courage and hold my own 
against him, I may manage to survive.” 
She walked impudently up to the lion, 
therefore, without showing the slightest 
sign of fear. The lion looked at her, 
looked and looked, not knowing what 
to make of this boldness on the part of 
a mere goat, so unlike the attitude of 
the other members of her tribe, none 
of which had ever dared to come near 
him. At last he thought she could not 
be a goat but must be some other strange 
animal which he had not seen before. 
- “Who are you, old one ” he ventured 
to ask courteously. 
“T am the queen of the goats,” she re- 
plied, “I am a devotee of the God Siva, 
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THE LION 


AN 


THE GOAT 
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An Indian Tale 


Retold by MULK RAJ — 






and I have vowed to devour a hundr¢ 
tigers, twenty-five elephants and t4 
lions, in his honor. I have already eat 
the hundred tigers and the twenty-fij 
elephants and now I am looking for t 
ten lions.” 

The lion was extremely perturbed 
hear this: and, believing the goat hg 
really come to devour him, crept out 
the cave on the pretext that he w 
going to wash his face at the river. 

As he was rushing out he met 
jackal, who, seeing the king of ¢ 
beasts in a panic, asked what was ¢ 
matter. 

The lion gave the jackal a hurti 
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account of his meeting with what he 
said was a queer-looking animal, very 
much like a goat, but without any of the 
timidity of one. 

The jackal was very clever. He soon 
guessed that the cause of all this excite- 
ment was only a miserable old she-goat. 
And he tried to reassure the lion by 
telling him that it was a ruse which the 
feeble old animal had employed in order 
to escape being devoured. 

“Compose yourself and come back 
with me to your cave, and make a meal 
of this pretender,” he suggested. 

The lion took this advice and re- 
turned with the jackal. 

Now when the goat saw the lion re- 
turning, she knew it was the wily jackal 
with him who was responsible for it. 
But she did not lose her courage. She 


walked up towards them and assuming 





a very dignified pose, said to the jackal: 

“Is this the way you carry out my 
orders? I sent you to fetch me ten lions 
to eat at once, and you have brought me 
only one. I shall skin you for your 
negligence.” 

As soon as the lion heard this, he 
thought he had been betrayed by the 
jackal, fell on him in a fury and gob- 
bled him up. 

Meanwhile, the goat slipped out of 
the cave and escaped from the lion’s 
clutches. 

The author, Mulk Raj Anand, a pro- 
gressive Indian writer, was awarded an 
International Peace Prize in 1953. The 
drawings are by I. Semenov, and the 
story from the magazine Soviet Wom- 
an. 































“es SOVIET UNION DEVELOPS CLOSER UN TIES . 
y eat THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, at the end of February this year, set 
ity-fiy up a USSR Commission for UNESCO Affairs, with N. A. Mikhailov, 
for t Minister of Culture of the USSR, as chairman, and prominent Soviet 
cultural and scientific workers as members. In announcing the forma- 
rbed tion of the Commission, the USSR said it was taking the action be- 
at hi cause of the great importance it attached to the role of UNESCO in 
, out promotion of international ties in the field of science, culture and 
he w education. 
iver. On March 28 a meeting was held in Moscow which voted unani- 
met mously to set up in the USSR an Association for the Promotion of 
of tf the United Nations, to apply for membership in the World Federation 
was 4 of United Nations Associations, and to endorse the Charter of the 
Association. The Charter adopted by the meeting says the association’s 
hurt! mission will be “to popularize in every way the aims and principles 


of the UN in order to promote world peace, to support the desire of 
all peace-loving peoples for peaceful international cooperation and 
understanding and to strengthen the feelings of solidarity and friend- 
ship for other peoples.” 

The resolution passed by the meeting underscored peace as the 
most important issue concerning mankind today and noted that a cer- 
tain relaxation of tension recently achieved had opened new op- 
portunities for strengthening peace, in which the United Nations has 
an important role. Declaring that the lofty principles and purposes 
set forth in the UN Charter can and must do great service to peace 
and progress, it said that the Soviet people, “engrossed as they are 
in peaceful constructive endeavors, working consistently and vigor- 
ously for the cause of peace,” wholeheartedly wished the United 
Nations success in these tasks and would do everything possible to 
support them and thus help strengthen the friendship of the peoples 
of the world. 
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A Statement to Our Readers 


by JESSICA SMITH 


S THE editor of this magazine 

for many years, I feel deeply 
that I owe our readers an explana- 
tion of our editorial position on many 
matters now revealed in quite a dif- 
ferent light than we formerly pre- 
sented them. The recent revelations 
of excesses resulting from Stalin’s 
one-man leadership make this im- 
perative. 

It is a painful experience not only 
to face certain terrible realities un- 
recognized before, but to realize that 
in some matters, one has not only 
convinced one’s self but others that 
true was false and false true. How 
convincingly we did this job is ap- 
parent from the fact that many of 
the letters we have received have 
been in defense of Stalin. 

I can only express the deepest re- 
gret that through my own too un- 
questioning faith I have misled so 
many others in certain respects. The 
important thing is not to become 
disillusioned or cynical, but to face 
with utter clarity all that has been 
wrong in the Soviet Union, and at 
the same time to hold fast to all that 
is good and true and enduring. 

However greatly we have erred in 
gilding reality, in glossing over mis- 
takes and shortcomings we did know 
about, we stand by the record we 
have set down of the great and 
breathtaking achievements of Soviet 
society, advancing more rapidly than 
ever now that the infection which 
was poisoning and retarding its 
growth is in process of being curéd. 

These achievements show the 
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steady onward march toward the 
great goal of Soviet socialist society 
—to provide the maximum satisfac- 
tion of the growing cultural and ma- 
terial needs of all the people. Joined 
with the Soviet people in this march 
are 700,000,000 more of the world’s 
people, who have learned from the 
mistakes as well as the successes of 
the USSR and are receiving from her 
mighty economic and other aid. 
These and millions of other peoples 
throughout the world love and honor 
the Soviet Union for its pioneer 
role in building socialism, and above 
all for its great and consistent lead- 
ership for peace. 

We proudly maintain that we have 
never erred in proclaiming the Soviet 
policy of peace as an unchanging one, 
in exposing the myth that our coun- 
try is or ever was threatened with 
aggression by the USSR, in ceaseless- 
ly calling for negotiations and peace- 
ful coexistence. On this record we 
stand. This position was in fact con- 
firmed by our own government at the 
Geneva Summit conference, where the 
great historic decision was reached 
that atomic war between the Soviet 
Union and our country is inadmis- 
sible. 

The basis of our faith that many 
of the things charged by the enemies 
of the Soviet Union could not be 
true, was that such things could not 
happen in a socialist society. We 
were right to the extent that it was 
no part of the nature of socialism 
that they happened. The repressions, 
the excesses, the death of many in- 
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nocent victims were all in violation 
of socialist principles and practice, 
and cannot be condoned. The great 
achievements of the Soviet Union 
were due to the fact that the eco- 
nomic basis of socialism had been 
firmly established. Stalin’s methods 
retarded rather than advanced so- 
cialist development. 

In the pages that follow, we have 
tried to set down those of the ex- 
cesses so far reported that we feel 
can be accepted as reliable and to 
show something of the sweeping cor- 
rective process under way. With so 
many shocking facts already known. 
people here and around the world 
who have supported Soviet policies 
for many years, are naturally asking 
for the whole story. The Soviet lead- 
ers apparently feel that it can be un- 
folded only gradually. The main ex- 
planation for this, it seems to me, 
is to be found in the Pravda editorial 
of March 28. Here the intention 
seems first of all to make crystal 
clear that Stalin’s one-man leader- 
ship and the “monstrous forms”’ it 
took were in every way a violation 
of socialist principles and the teach- 
ings of Lenin. If the “monstrous 
forms” had been detailed at the out- 
set, this basic truth would have been 
obscured and in the minds of many 
people equated with socialist methods. 

As Pravda made clear, Stalin con- 
tributed great services in the early 
years to the revolution and socialist 
construction and at that time fought 
for correct policies. It was absolutely 
necessary to defeat Trotsky’s concept 
of permanent revolution—that so- 
cialism could succeed nowhere until 
it succeeded everywhere. That policy 
would have plunged the world into 
unending bloodshed and would have 
long postponed the development of 
socialism anywhere. The Lenin con- 
cept of building socialism in one 
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country and showing it could suc- 
ceed, and the corollary need for peace, 
which Stalin followed, was the only 
possible way. It was Stalin’s com- 
mitment to this policy and his great 
contributions to the building of so- 
cialism, that in the early years won 
him the support and prestige he later 
misused. 

At what point the inevitable viol- 
ence accompanying a revolution oc- 
curring in a country where no demo- 
cratic road to socialism was open 
merged into needless violence, we 
do not know. It will take a long time 
to unravel all the details. What is 
clear is that among the errors of Sta- 
lin was his theory that with the con- 
tinuing success of socialist construc- 
tion the class struggle would be 
sharpened. He used this as the basis 
for suppressing those he considered 
“enemies of the people’ and for 
maintaining a repressife apparatus 
that became a law unto itself. This 
was in complete contradiction to the 
teaching of Lenin that force should 
be used only in the measure that 
there was forceful resistance by the 
exploiting classes, when they were 
still strong. Lenin held that as soon 
as the economic and political founda- 
tions of the capitalist forces were 
removed and socialism firmly estab- 
lished, the need for repressive meas- 
ures no longer existed. It had been 
Lenin’s position, too, that the death 
penalty for crimes against the state 
would then no longer be needed. 

Again, the point at which what 
Stalin considered revolutionary ne- 
cessity turned into pathological re- 
pressions, we also do not know. 

We can rejoice in the great new 
turn toward the ending of repres- 
sions, the development of civil 
liberties and the restoration of the 
essence of socialist democracy and 
humanism. For a full knowledge of 
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the steps that are being taken we 
must await the publication of the 
new legal code. Meantime, we know 
that great practical steps forward 
have been taken in ending lawless- 
ness, reviewing the cases of all politi- 
cal prisoners and the emptying of 
the jails, in the new wind of freedom 
blowing into all corners of the land. 

We must always keep in mind is 
that there have been real plots and 
efforts to destroy the Soviet Union 
from the first days of its existence, 
and an unending flood of slander 
from all those who have not wished 
to see a socialist society succeed. It 
is not the excesses that these people 
really oppose, but the successes of 
the Soviet Union. Witness the 
numerous statements being made to- 
day that the USSR represents “a 
greater danger than ever’ now that 
the great turn has been made away 
from all these things the enemies of 
socialism used to their own ad- 


vantage, and when the great eco- 


nomic, scientific and cultural ad- 
vances of the USSR cannot be 
denied! 

Finally, and above all, we repeat, 
“the commitment of the Soviet state 
to a policy of peace, passionately sup- 
ported by the whole people, was not 
and could not ever be changed. 

This has remained true in spite of 
all the actual invasions and threats 
of war directed against the Soviet 
state since its inception, It was this 
actuality, this danger, that alsc 
played a great contributing part in 
the development of Stalin’s methods 
and his obsessions. And this, too. 
must be understood as one element 
in the yet unanswered question as 
to why the other leaders were unable 
to prevent these development. 

Without the ever-present war 
danger Stalin would not have been 
able to equate dissent with treason. 
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It is not easy to support those who 
in the eyes of the people have been 
branded as traitors to their country. 
Who knows what seemingly incon- 
trovertible proofs may have been 
presented, in one or another case. 
that victims of the purges were in- 
deed guilty? With Stalin acting alone, 
the security apparatus under his con- 
trol, it was no doubt difficult if not 
impossible to know the real facts. 
Moreover, Stalin had managed to 
gather so much power into his hands 
that it is possible no effective oppo- 
sition could have acted without 
bringing on a bloody civil war, open- 
ing the way for new foreign inter- 
vention, which a divided country 
would have been in no position to 
withstand. 

Well known are the efforts of our 
government to stir up subversion and 
unrest in the USSR and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and the big Congressional ap- 
propriations for this purpose, which 
meant the searching out of individ- 
uals within these countries as its in- 
struments. C. L. Sulzberger wrote in 
in the N. Y. Times, April 18, 1956, 
after a tour of Eastern Europe, that 
the Dulles “liberation” policy had im- 
plied “that our country was prepared 
to support with force any counter- 
revolution in Eastern Europe.” He 
spoke of the torrents of propaganda 
“from our radio stations,” many of 
them manned by emigres dreaming 
of returning to power in their coun- 
tries through war. Sulzberger con- 
cluded that whether we like it or not, 
the revolution is a reality in Eastern 
Europe, and it is necessary to adjust 
U.S. policies to this reality. 

To the policies described by Sulz- 
berger must be attributed some of 
the responsibility for creating an at- 
mosphere in which the Rajk and 
other trials could happen, as well as 
many of the deeply tragic events 
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hat happened in the Soviet Union. 
Does not all this give added ur- 
ency for unprecedented new efforts 
pr peace? Treason, espionage, plots 
nd counter-plots, real or imagined, 
rame-ups, executions, repressions 
nd thought control—all these ugly 
mcomitants of war and the arms 
ace are to one degree or another 
yisoning the wellsprings of human 
pciety everywhere in the world, as 
ell as relations between nations. 
The Soviet Union, the whole camry 
f socialist and neutral nations, are 
utting forth strong new efforts for 
eace. As we go to press, the Soviet 
d other European Communists 
arties have announced the dissolu- 
on of the Communist Information 
ureau as a step toward bringing 
eoples closer together. The Soviet 
faders have called on both the Arab 
ates and Israel to avoid any further 
rovocations, and offered complete 
pport to United Nations efforts tc 
hieve peace in the Middle East. 
his means, now that the Arab- 
sraeli truce has been agreed upon 
s a result of Secretary General 
ammerskjold’s efforts, that the way 
$s open to a permanent solution 
rough the United Nations. 

A further constructive step was the 
preement of the USSR to join with 
even other UN nations in accepting 
e draft of the international statute 
ptting up an agency for the peaceful 
ses of atomic energy along lines 
iginally proposed by President 
isenhower. 

It is expected that further disarma- 
hent proposals will be made by So- 
let leaders to open the way to some 
heasure of agreement towards arms 
eduction, mutual inspection and the 
fentual banning of A- and H- bombs. 
The complete revelation of past 
rongs before the whole Soviet peo- 
le is the best guarantee that what- 
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ever new mistakes may still be made, 
the excesses of the Stalin regime will 
not be repeated, and that a great pro- 
cess of moral regeneration is unde1 
way. It is deeply heartening that such 
a sweeping process of reevaluation 
and correction is under way. 

The Soviet leaders and people are 
taking care of their problems. 

What will our country do about 
the reevaluation of its internal and 
foreign policies being called for on 
all sides? 

Heavy on the conscience of Amer- 
ica is the unleashing of the first 
atom bomb, killing hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese civilians; military 
policies which, in Dulles’ words, led 
us to the “brink of war’; economic 
policies which draw wealth from 
other lands leaving their people in 
impoverishment; unheard of repres- 
sions at home in violation of Amer- 
ica’s democratic traditions, and espe- 
cially the long agony of our Negro 
citizens. Our own mistakes, not those 
of others, must be our deepest con- 
cern. 

We look to our own government 
for a new peace initiative which will 
mean a new moral rebirth in our own 
country. 

* 

In our April issue we reviewed the 
positive contributions to strengthen- 
ing peace in Khrushchev’s public re- 
port at the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and those aspects of the negative 
aspects of Stalin’s policies known at 
the time. Space does not permit re- 
peating these points, but for a better 
understanding of what follows, it 
should be considered in connection 
with this previously published ma- 
terial, as well as the article by 
Maurice Dobb on the great Soviet 
economic achievements which opens 
this issue. 
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The Special Khrushchev Report 


The contents of the report made 
by Khrushchev to a closed session of 
the delegates to the 20th Congress 
have by now been read to millions 
and millions of the Soviet people, 
and widely discussed. It has not yet 
been made public to the outside 
world, and it is difficult to know ex- 
actly what is true in the numerous 
published rumors and reports. We 
shall therefore limit ourselves to 
dispatches with a Moscow dateline 
which we can assume to be in the 
main reliable. The most enlightening 
of these was the March 31 dispatch 
by UP correspondent Henry Shapiro. 
Shapiro made clear that it was not 
possible to publish all details because 
“owing to the sensational character 
of the revelations and the obvious 
painfulness of its implications, the 
Soviet leadership apparently decided 
to treat the speech as a purely domes- 
tic matter.” 

Shapiro said a dogged campaign 
was under way to erase the Stalin 
cult, and the leaders were content tc 
have it move cautiously. He said 
Khrushchev had emphasized Stalin’s 
extraordinary merits as a_ revolu- 
tionary leader before his assumption 
of personal dictatorship, and then 
went on to “‘a condemnation of tyran- 
nical, one man absolute rule with its 
attendant evils,” citing Stalin’s mis- 
deeds and making it clear they would 
not be repeated. 

Shapiro wrote that the campaign 
had begun after Stalin’s death, re- 
portedly initiated by Malenkov, and 
included a re-examination of the 
trials of the mid-thirties. Many vic- 
tims were rehabilitated and released. 
and it was understood that by the 
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end of 1954 most political prisoners 
had been’ freed and given topmost 
priority in housing, pension and 
health facilities. The campaign was 
also directed against local party lead- 
ers who were a law unto themselves. 
He quoted Khrushchev as_ having 
said that the cult of the individual 
had meant isolation of the leaders 
from the masses, the stifling of 
popular initiative, and that the lead- 
ers were now going to the people 
and telling them, ‘“‘No more miracle 
workers, no more sacred cows.” 
Shapiro continued: 


Floodgates of discussion and critic- 
ism have been opened as never before, 
so that every Soviet citizen is be- 
ginning to enjoy a feeling of freedom 
from fear. Never in more than 20 
years residence in Russia has this 
correspondent heard so much open and 
uninhibited talk as now goes on 
wherever two Soviet citizens gather 

. . the Soviet citizen... is now 
encouraged to talk and criticize. 


Shapiro concluded by saying that 
while there were many questions, es- 
pecially “why didn’t we hear it be- 
fore,” the reaction of the Soviet 
public appeared to be “of general 
relief-breeding optimism,” that the 
Georgian situation seemed to be 
completely under control and that 
chances of internal disorder appa- 
rently are minimal. 

Other correspondents wrote that 
Khrushchev had criticized Stalin’s 
conduct of the war; that Stalin re- 
fused to heed warnings from Wins- 
ton Churchill and _ several other 
sources of the impending Hitlerite 
attack and that many thousands of 
lives were needlessly lost because of 
failure to prepare for it. 
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A Welles Hangen Moscow dispatch 
to the New York Times, April 30. 
said reports were circulating of the 
early release of a war film entitled 
“The Immortal Garrison” depicting 
the unpreparedness of a_ Soviet 
border city against the German at- 
tack. It should be noted that these 
criticisms evidently do not, as some 
have concluded, refer to the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact itself. 
but only to Stalin’s refusal to believe 
that Hitler would violate it. 

It is also clear that the decimation 
of the top ranks of the Red Army 
of some of its leading generals, now 
rehabilitated, must have had a weak- 
ening effect. The actual military con- 
duct of the war by Stalin, putting 
his own opinion above that of his 
generals, seems also to have been 
strongly questioned. Since the Con- 
gress, leading Soviet military organs 
have sharply criticized Stalin for 
minimizing Lenin’s military knowl- 
edge and exaggerating his own, and 
for preventing the development of 
new ideas in military science. 


The Process of Rehabilitation 


The extent of the unjust execu- 
tions and imprisonments is partly re- 
vealed by the rehabilitations, freeing 
of the living, and clearing of the 
names of those who died. This pro- 
cess began very soon after Stalin’s 
death, when many were. given 
amnesty and old Bolsheviks and 
others not seen for many years reap- 
peared. B. J. Cutler reported in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, April 12, that 
since the Beria reign of lawnessness 
had been brought to an end and prin- 
ciples of socialist legality restored. 
“a great work was carried on and 
is stil continuing in the review of 
the cases of many people who were 
condemned at that time as enemies 
of the people.” 
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Among those from earlier years 
whose names have been cleared ac- 
cording to press reports are Stanis- 
lav Kossior, Vlas Chubar, Yan E. 
Rudzutak, Pavel Postyshev and 
Bela Kun, Hungarian revolutionary 
leader branded as a Trotskyist agent 
in the 30’s. 

An article in Pravda, February 
21, announced that a Commission 
from the Parties of the USSR, Italy. 
Bulgarian and Finland, had examined 
the materials on the dissolution of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Polish Communist Party in 1938, 
and found that the action had been 
taken on the basis of falsified charges 
of its penetration by “enemy agents.” 

Among those of the postwar period 
reported posthumously rehabilitated 
are Nicholas Voznesensky, former 
head of the State Planning Bureau. 
and geneticist Nikolai Vavilov. 
former head of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, who was removed from this 
post and died in disgrace. A strong 
opponent of Lysenko’s theories, his 
works are to be republished by the 
Academy of Sciences. 

The process of reviewing history 
and restoring the good names of 
many wrongly branded enemies of 
the people, called for at the 20th 
Congress, has been going forward. 
According to a dispatch in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, an editorial in the 
March Questions of History praised 
nine military men who had been 
purged or later branded as traitors. 
Marshal Vassili Bluecher, one of the 
Soviet Army’s famous field com- 
manders of the Far East headed the 
list. The others listed were Marshal 
Alexander I. Yegorov, Chief of the 
Soviet General Staff before 1938; 
Viadimir A. Antonov Ovseyenko, a 
member of the “committee of five” 
at the time of the Petrograd upris- 
ing in 1917; Andrei 8S. Bubnov, 
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another member of that Committee 
and of the Political Bureau of the 
Party (who is still alive): Marshal 
Y. B. Gamarnik, who was reported 
to have committed suicide in 1936; 
S. S. Kamenev, one-time Chief of 
Chemical Defenses; M. S. Kedrov, 
Chief of the Defense Section of the 
State Planning Commission; M. L. 
Rukhimovich, Commissar of the De- 
fense Industry; and I. S. Unschlicht, 
Chief of the Air Force. 


The Jewish Tragedy 


It is with the deepest anguish 
that we must record the terrible fate 
that befell the Jewish cultural and 
political leaders in the Soviet Union, 
as among the most dastardly of the 
many excesses that came about as a 
result of Stalin’s one-man rule and 
pathological suspicions regarding 
plots against himself and the Soviet 
state. We had not previously be- 
lieved these reports because they 
were in such absolute contradiction to 
Soviet policies and practices in the 
past, and in complete violation of the 
Soviet constitutional provision mak- 
ing anti-Semitism a crime. Since the 
story of the shocking executions and 
imprisonments of so many members 
of the Jewish community of the So- 
viet Union was published in Folks- 
shtimme, the Warsaw Jewish news- 
paper, of April 4, there seems no 
reason to doubt its authenticity. The 
New York Morning Fretheit pub- 
lished the text of the article April 
12. Jewish Life is publishing an 
English translation in its May issue, 
from which the following facts are 
drawn. 

The article reviews the great in- 
spiration to the Jewish people every- 
where of the original Leninist na- 
tional policy which had opened the 
doors of all levels of community and 
government life to the Jewish people 
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persecuted under Tsardom. “The 
Jewish problem at that time was 
completely solved” said the article, 
recounting activities of Jews in in- 
dustry and agriculture, in the social 
and political life of the country, the 
development of national Jewish re- 
gions, the unprecedented flowering 
of Jewish culture and the creative 
work of the Jewish writers and poets, 
then widely published. 

Later, gradually, the repressive 
influences which began to infect all 
aspects of Soviet life began to affect 
the Jewish community as well. The 
Polish paper mentioned some of the 
first victims of this plague back in 
the 30’s—political and literary fi- 
gures such as S. Dimenshtein, Maria 
Frumkin, Rakhmiel Weinstein, Yan- 
kel Levin, Merezhin, Moshe Litva- 
kov, Mikhail Levitan, Hershl Brill, 
Izi Kharick, Moshe Kulbak, Max 
Erik, Yasha Bronstein, C. Daniets. 
These and many other honest and 
talented people, the paper reported, 
were cut down. 

Yet even so, because the basic law 
of Soviet society remained, a con- 
siderable amount of Jewish cultural 
activity continued, especially in 
Western Byelorussia and Western 
Ukraine when they became a part 
of the Soviet Union, where Yiddish 
schools and publications and theaters 
came into being. 

When Hitler marched into the So- 
viet Union, Folks-shtimme said, the 
whole Soviet Jewish community 
joined with the efforts of the entire 
Soviet people to repel him, in an ef- 
fort which saved the lives of many 
millions of Jews from destruction. 
This the paper said “remains for 
ever the historic achievement of the 
Soviet Union which the Jews of the 
entire world will never forget.” In- 
deed, no greater service could have 
been performed for the Jews of the 
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world than the defeat of Hitler. 
The paper asks how it could hap- 
pen that after war, the Jewish anti- 
fascist committee which had headed 
the heroic efforts of the Jewish peo- 
ple, could suddenly have been liqui- 
dated and its leaders executed? 
While placing prime _ responsibility 
on “the Beria gang,” it makes clear 
that the latter could have existed 
only in the atmosphere of the “cult 
of the individual.” 
Victims of the post war assault 
named were: David Bergelson, Der 
Nestor, Peretz Markish, Leib Kwitko, 
David Hoffstein, Itzik Feffer, Ben- 
jamin Zuskin, Itzhok Musinov, Eliku 
Spivak and S. Persov. 
The article states that Communist 
Party leaders are making determined 
efforts to tear out this evil by the 
roots and that long before the 20th 
Congress steps were taken to clear 
the names of the innocent and to 
make their works available. The 
slandered name of Mikhoels, [re- 
ported killed in an automobile acci- 
dent| was cleared, and the names of 
all the innocent writers who perished 
rehabilitated. Living Jewish artists 
and scientists have returned to their 
interrupted work, more than 60 
writers are preparing work for pub- 
lication. The Jewish State Theater 
is to be restored and other Jewish 
institutions. “In all this,” the article 
states, “we find our consolation, our 
hope and our certainty of the future.” 
To this tragic story must none- 
theless be added that while the flower. 
of Jewish culture was cut down in 
the over-all assault on those wrongly 
called “enemies of the people,” there 
was never anything in any way com- 
parable to what happened in Ger- 
many, no mass assault against the 
Jewish people, no manifestations of 
racism as such except as they were 
revived in the regions occupied by 
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Hitler. The evil of anti-Semitism, 
outlawed under the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, remained outlawed in the hearts 
of the overwhelming majority of 
the Soviet people. 


Dogma and Freedom of Thought 


Efforts to correct the stifling ef- 
fects of dogmatism, have been ap- 
parent ever since the death of Stalin. 
Many steps are being taken to elimi- 
nate any sort of paralyzing orthodoxy 
in all branches of science. 

It is now clear that Lysenko’s 
ideas about the development of new 
species as a result of characteristics 
acquired through environmental con- 
ditions, had become enshrined in So- 
viet doctrine because Stalin himself 
approved them. For some time op- 
posing views have been taught and 
published in Soviet scientific journals. 
Many of Lysenko’s methods which 
had been widely applied in agricul- 
ture have been abandoned. Growing 
of hybrid corn, which he had op- 
posed, is being introduced on a wide 
scale. 

On April 10 it was announced that 
Lysenko’s request to be relieved of 
his post as President of the All- 
Union Academy of Sciences had been 
accepted. That Lysenko’s practical 
and scientific abilities are nonethe- 
less recognized is apparent from the 
fact that he still retains a number 
of important scientific posts within 
the Academy of Sciences. 

On March 26, the Times corres- 
pondent quoted from an article in 
Literary Gazette which said that 
Soviet economists had avoided ex- 
posing shortcomings of agriculture 
though aware of them; that Soviet 
jurists had known the pernicious 
effect of illegal abortion, but did 
nothing to promote its legalization 
(this was done some months ago). 
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It pointed out that no statistical 
manuals had been published since 
the 30’s, that the 1939 census was 
still the source of all demographic 
data about the USSR, and called for 
systematic publication of statistical 
information as an aid to overcoming 
the ‘sterile dogmatic treatises by 
many Soviet social scientists.” 

The very nature of music has 
prevented as pervasive damage as in 
other fields, but here, too it is clear 
that much harm was done by the 
fact that in many cases the main 
criterion for a composer’s work was 
merely Stalin’s taste. The new free- 
dom that has swept this field has 
been indicated by a number of 
articles in the last few years by lead- 
ing Soviet composers. At a Ukrainian 
composers conference in early April 
the extent to which the Stalin cult 
had harmed music was discussed. 

The Writers’ Congress held last 
year, was the occasion for searching 
reexamination of past unhealthy 
tendencies, although the source was 
not frankly faced at the time. At 
the 20th Party Congress Mikhail 
Sholokhov made a scathing attack 
on the separation of Soviet writers 
from the realities of life. B. J. Cut- 
ler reported to the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une (April 4) on an article by Leonid 
Novichenko published in Literatur- 
naya Gazeta. The author said that 
the excessive adulation of Stalin had 
caused a “dreadful sickness” in So- 
viet literature, drama and films, in 
the past 15 or 20 years. He cited as 
examples of harmful films, (liked 
very much by Stalin himself), ‘““The 
Vow,” showing Stalin faithfully 
carrying out Lenin’s behests, and 
“The Fall of Berlin” showing Stalin 
master-minding the war. 

The stultifying influence of the 
Stalin cult on Soviet art have long 
been evident. The new healthy turn 
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is testified by a long article by Alex- 
ander M. Gerasimov, President of 
the Soviet Academy of Fine Arts, in 
the latest issue of Soviet Culture. 
Gerasimov acknowledged that the cult 
had debased the work of painters and 
sculptors of both old and new genera- 
tions, leading to the multiplication 
of “pompous pictures bearing the 
imprint of machine production.” He 
added: “thinking of some of my own 
works in recent years I must confess 
that they reflected the negative in- 
fluence of the cult of personality.” 


In the People’s Democracies 


When, last year, measures were 
taken by the Soviet leaders to restore 
the ruptured relations with Yugo- 
slavia, and statements were made at 
the time of the Bulganin-Khrush- 
chev visit that charges against Tito 
were fabricated, the question inevit- 
ably arose as to what this meant in 
relation to the trials of those whe 
were supposed to have plotted with 
Tito. 

Many of us had had great difficulty 
in accepting the charges. But when 
numerous people in different coun- 
tries made detailed coherent confes- 
sions about various aspects of the 
supposed plot all fitting into each 
other, the only explanation that 
seemed to make any sense was that 
the trials and confessions were 
genuine. The mind reeled under any 
other explanation. This was true not 
only in our own case, but in the 
case of others. Forty-seven foreign 
correspondents and foreign diploma- 
tic and observers were present at 
the Rajk trial in Hungary. Stephen 
White, who attended the entire trial, 
wrote in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
August 7, 1949: 


The matter of drugs and torture 
for example, can be disposed of at 
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once. Not only is there no physical 
evidence to show that the eight have 
been subjected to unusual treatment 
at least in the recent past) but there 
is, in addition, ample evidence to 
show that they have not. ... Once 
the idea of drugs and torture is dis- 
missed, it would be impossible to give 
a rational explanation for confes- 
sions which were made by innocent 
men, and which were tailored out 
of whole cloth. 


Despite doubts widely expressed, 
similar statements were made by 
many observers by no means in 
sympathy with the USSR or the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies. 

On March 29, this year, news came 
from Hungary that the Rajk trial 
was a frame-up. Matyas Rakosi, first 
secretary of the Communist Party, 
announced that the trial had been 
reviewed by Hungarian legal author- 
ities, who cleared all the defendants. 
Former Foreign Minister Laszlo 
Rajk and four others executed with 
him for treason were found to have 
been falsely accused. The three re- 
maining defendants, had been re- 
leased from jail along with a group 
of Social Democrats. 

Rakosi said the false charges had 
been prepared by Gen. Gabor Peter, 
former chief of Hungary’s security 
police (himself sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in 1954), in collusion 
with Beria. 

This was followed by news from 
Bulgaria that former Deputy Pre- 
mier Traicho Kostov, had been clear- 
ed of the charges of high treason 
and plotting with Tito for which he 
had been executed in 1949 and that 
other defendants of the trial had 
been released from prison and re- 
habilitated. First Secretary Todor 
Zhikov of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party said the evidence had been 
faked. Bulgarian Premier Vulke 
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Chervenkov, according to newspaper 
reports, was attacked for having 
been mainly responsible for the trial 
and for having practiced Stalin-like 
methods of one man rule which had 
done much damage. Chervenkov sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Bul- 
garian Parliament on April 16. And 
Anton Yugov, former chief Deputy 
Premier, was elected Premier, while 
Chervenkov became a Deputy Pre- 
mier. 

From Poland was reported the re- 
lease and rehabilitation of former 
deputy Premier Gomulka, imprisoned 
on charges of implication in the sup- 
posed Titoist plot, and several dozen 
others, including former deputy 
premier Morgan Spichalski, former 
deputy defense minister Waclaw, and 
a number of officers. 

In Czechoslovakia, the cases of 
former Party first Secretary Rudolf 
Slansky and former foreign minister 
Vladimir Clementis, tried with 13 
others, include wider charges than 
the other trials. Premier Viliam 
Siroky, according to a Times dis- 
patch from Prague, April 14, said 
that while charges of Titoism had 
admittedly been wrongly introduced, 
the main charges against Slansky. 
which included an attempt to take 
over the Czechoslovak government 
as an agent of the imperialists, still 
stands and that “there is no doubt 
that Dr. Clementis was in the service 
of foreign agents,” Premier Siroky 
also said that “certain manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism had _ been 
wrongly introduced into the trial and 
that the prosecutor had erred in 
bringing out that most of the de- 
fendants were Jewish.” Others im- 
prisoned as a result of the trial have 
been released, 

Anton Novotny, First Secretary 
of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia according to another Times 
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dispatch, criticized the Party Cen- 
tral Committee as a whole for pro- 
pagating a cult around Premier 
Gottwald, (who died in 1953), which 
led to a weakening of collective lead- 
ership. While referring to the modes- 
ty of Gottwald himself, he declared: 
“What happened was that we have 
taken over, imitated and developed 
the system, harmful to the Party. 
which for many years was created 
in the Soviet Communist Party by 
Stalin.” 

The Czechoslovakian paper Rude 
Pravo said that an investigation had 
disclosed abuses of the security 
system for which Slansky had him- 
self been responsible, and that as a 
result some police officials had been 
discharged and others would be tried 
for “inadmissible” methods. 

The question, of course, of how 
framed trials and false confessions 
could ever have taken place in so- 
cialist countries, and by what means, 
remains to be answered. 


The Pravda Editorial 


The editorial article printed in 
Pravda on March 28 presumably 
contains some of the material from 
Khrushchev’s speech to the closed 
session of the 20th Party Congress; 
but omits concrete details of some 
of the most shocking to the excesses 
of the Stalin period. Its main point 
is to make clear that such excesses 
were in absolute violation of the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and 
retarded their application. The em- 
phasis is on the harmfulness of the 
cult of the individual, (better ex- 
pressed in American terminology as 
one-man leadership) which gave rise 
to these evils and on laying a sure 
foundation to prevent the recurrence 
of such a situation. 

The editorial opens by stressing 
the decisive role of the people “in 
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the majestic program for the further 
advance of our country toward com- 
munism” drawn up by the Twentieth 
Congress, and the harmfulness of the 
cult of the individual. It said the 
Party had launched a vigorous strug- 
gle against the cult because 


. the cult of the individual 
means inordinately exalting indivi- 
dual persons, endowing them with 
supernatural features and qualities 
all but turning them into miracle 
workers and _ worshipping them. 
Such incorrect conceptions concern. 
ing a human being, namely J. V. 
Stalin, although alien to the spirit 
of Marxism-Leninism, arose and 
were cultivated in our country over 
many years. 


Pravda was careful to make a dis- 
tinction between Stalin’s earlier 
years when he won support by cor- 
rect policies, and the later period of 
his life. This section we quote in 
full: 


It is indisputable that Stalin ren- 
dered great services to our Party, 
to the working class, and to the in- 
ternational working class movement. 
Universally known is his role in the 
preparation and carrying through of 
the socialist revolution, in the Civil 
War, in the struggle for the build- 
ing of socialism. Occupying the in- 
portant post of General Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the 
Party, J. V. Stalin became one of 
the leading figures in the Party and 
the Soviet state. He fought actively 
especially in the first years after 
Lenin’s death, along with other mem- 
bers of the Central Committee, for 
Leninism, against the distorters and 
foes of Lenin’s teaching. Stalin was 
one of the strongest Marxists; his 
works, his logic and will exerted a 
great influence on the cadres, on the 
activities of the Party. 

Guided by the teaching of the great 
Lenin, the Party, with the Central 
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Committee at its head, carried on 
extensive work for the industrializa- 
tion of the country, for the collec- 
tivization of agriculture and the 
earrying out of the cultural revolu- 
tion, achieving historic victories 
which are known to all. These vic- 
tories were won by the Party in an 
irreconcilable ideological struggle 
against various political trends hos- 
tile to Leninism—the Trotskyites, 
Zinovievites, right wing opportunists 
bourgeois nationalists and all those 
who tried to divert the Party from 
the only correct Leninist path. At 
that time Stalin attained popularity 
in the Party, earned its sympathy 
and support, and became known tc 
the people. 

But gradually there began to ap- 
pear in Stalin’s practice of leader- 
ship those features and charac- 
teristics which later developed into 
the cult of the individual. This cult 
arose and developed against the 
background of the majestic, historic 
achievements of Marxism-Leninism. 
the enormous successes of the Soviet 
people and the Communist Party in 
the building of socialism, the vic- 
torious conclusion of the Patriotic 
War, the further strengthening of 
our social and state system and the 
growth of its international prestige. 

These gigantic achievements in 
building a new society, scored by the 
Soviet people under the leadership 
of the Communist Party and on the 
basis of the laws of history discover- 
ed by Marxism-Leninism, did not re- 
ceive in sufficient measure, a correct 
Marxist-Leninist interpretation, but 
were unjustifiably attributed to the 
merits of one man—Stalin—and ex- 
plained by his special merits as a 
leader. Lacking personal modesty, 
he not only did not cut short the 
praises and adulation addressed to 
him, but rather supported and en- 
couraged them in every way. As time 
passed, this cult of the individual 
assumed ever more monstrous forms 
and did serious harm to our cause. 

It goes without saying that such 

















a practice on the part of Stalin 
represented a violation of Leninist 
principles of leadership and was at 
variance with the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


Pravda then gives a number of 
quotations from Marx, Engels and 
Lenin condemning personal adula- 
tion in relation to themselves or to 
anyone else and showing that they all 
carried on an ideological struggle 
against the concept of “the hero and 
the mob,” maintaining “The people 
are the real creators of history.” 

While emphasizing that Marxism 
“does not deny the role of outstand- 
ing persons in history,” Pravda de- 
clared that Lenin had above all de- 
manded adherence to the principle of 
collective leadership, and that viola- 
tions of this principle in the later 
period of Stalin’s life and work 
caused great harm, adding: 


... his disregard of the standards 
of Party life and of the principle o 
collective Party leadership, his 
frequent personal decisions of ques- 
tions, led to a distortion of Party 
principles and Party democracy, to 
violations of revolutionary law and 
unwarranted acts of repression. 


Only due to _ such _ violations, 
Pravda continued, were Beria and 
his accomplices able to worm their 
way into leading positions in the 
Party and the State; their exposure 
and punishment had made it possible 
to put an end to the violations of 
socialist law. Within the Party or- 
ganization the practice of regular 
congresses, conferences and meet- 
ings, broad discussions at all levels 
from top to bottom, the collective 
working out of decisions, the rule 
of elections from below and right of 
recall, have now been restored. 

Some results of the “vicious 
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method of leadership of Party and 
economic work” noted by the article 
were: administration by “mere is- 
suing of orders”; fostering the dis- 
dain for initiative from _ below; 
neglect of important branches of 
agriculture; “the growth of such 
ugly practices as the covering up of 
shortcomings, the varnishing of 
realities and bluffing.” While much 
has been done in the correction of 
these mistakes, Pravda declared: 


We have still not a few fawners 
and sycophants, people who are ac- 
customed to delivering speeches pre- 
pared in advance and who were 
brought up on servility and subser- 
viency. It is our urgent task to eradi- 
cate these most harmful survivals of 
the cult of the individual. 


As examples of the harm done in 
many works on philosophy, political 
economy, history and other social 
sciences, given over in large part tc 


glorification of Stalin and quotations 
from his works, the “Short Biog- 
raphy of Stalin” and the “History 
of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union,” both written with Sta- 
lin’s direct participation, were cited. 
All this led to the flourishing of 
dogmatism, learning by rote, the 
idea that only Stalin had anything 
of importance to say; art, literature 
and films all suffered from this per- 
vasive stifling influence. 

The article ends with a call for 
the eradication of all survivals of the 
cult as an urgent task that must be 
carried out in order to preclude any 
possibility of its revival “in any form 
whatsoever.” This task, said Pravda 
cannot be accomplished by adminis- 
trative measures, or with “haste and 
precipitancy.” It requires the most 
thoroughgoing educational work. 

The process of profound moral 
regeneration is now under way 
throughout the Soviet Union. 


A Letter from Gordon Schaffer 


Stockholm, April 6 
Y MOST interesting piece of news 
from the special session of the 
World Peace Council which is being 
held here came in a talk over the din- 
ner table with one of the Russian de- 
legates. In various centers in the So- 
viet Union, he told me, they are form- 
ing branches of a Soviet United Nations 
association and they intend to join the 
international body linking the UN 
associations from the various countries. 
This can be the beginning of a real 
breaking down of barriers. It can speed 
up the process of genuine interchange 
of view between West and East which 
I have seen in action at this conference. 
There can be no doubt that the critic- 
isms of Stalin and his regime shook 
the Russians, party and non-party 
alike, as much as it did their friends. 
and their enemies too, for that matter 
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outside Russia. But I am certain after 
my talks with the Russians here that 
they are looking forward to an era of 
free discussion. 

Equally, friendship between peace 
lovers can survive the most outspoken 
controversy and at this conference 
there were no punches pulled. 

The pacifist case was put by many 
delegates. The Rev. Clifford Maguire 
of Britain’s Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion told the conference bluntly that he 
and his fellow pacifists could never 
accept the sincerity of the world peace 
movement until it demanded from all 
governments a declaration recognizing 
the right of any citizen to refuse com- 
pulsory military service. One of Den- 
mark’s best known scientists, Dr. Mor- 
ten Simonsen, demanded action to 
secure the abolition of the death penalty 
and cited the Rosenbergs and the Rajk 
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and Kostov trials as instances of the 
perversion of justice. 

The supply of arms to Egypt by 
Czechoslovakia came in for heavy 
criticism from some Western spokes- 
men. They recognized that the Czech 
arms are not the cause of Middle East 
tension, if for no other reason than 
that U.S., British and French arms 
supplies to the Arab countries are far 
greater. But they pointed out that the 
Czech deal is being used to recreate 
hostility between East and West. 

Out of the discusion came a decision 
that the Council should _ consider 
how it could best press for the inter- 
national control of the arms traffic. 

Another noticeable feature was the 
attention given to the conference by 
countries in the neutral bloc. Repre- 
sentatives from these lands, notably 
India, were almost able to speak with 
the authority of government. From 
Greece, we had two MPs and a pro- 
fessor, while the Syrian and Jordan 
delegations both included MP’s. These 
countries have no doubt of the value 
of the World Peace Council as a point 
of contact with the socialist countries 
and a sounding board for their oppo- 
sition to alliances which they believe 
threaten their independence. 

In the light.of this picture, the 
American reader can realize just how 
silly the U.S. government’s passport 
ban is. The delegates here will report 
back to millions of men and women 
of every color and creed in every part 
of the world and all they will be able 
to say about the United States is that 
it did not dare allow its citizens come 
and present their viewpoint. 

To come to the more constructive 
side. We had a detailed analysis of 
the various disarmament plans pre- 
pared by Science for Peace, a British 
group including some of our most 
famous scientists. The main point that 
emerged was that there is already 
enough common ground between the 
great powers to prove that disarma- 
ment, abolition of nuclear weapons 
and an international control system 
are possible and _ practicable. The 
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trouble is that the people do not know 
what is going on in the disarmament 
sub-commission and because they dc 
not know we have the merry-go-round 
of the Western powers announcing 
plans and then denouncing them as 
inacceptable when the Russians adopt 
them. 

Then the Soviet delegation stressed 
that their government is ready to stop 
nuclear tests tomorrow, provided 
Britain and America do the same. 
Both the Western powers should study 
the reaction at this conference to the 
proposed test by America in the Mar- 
shall Islands and by Britain over 
Christmas island. No doubt a Russian 
test is as dangerous from the point of 
view of radioactivity as anyone else’s 
but at least they carry them out on 
their own territory. The Americans 
and the British are using Asian ter- 
ritories and they are creating a bitter 
resentment thereby. 

Between now and the date fixed for 
the explosions, the opposition will 
grow. It will unite the peoples of Asia 
against being used as the guinea pig 
of those military leaders who still base 
their strategy on nuclear war. I think 
it will be as potent a force in uniting 
Asia against the West as was President 
Eisenhower’s fateful statement: “let 
Asians fight Asians.” Perhaps the 
American and British governments will 
be warned in time. 

If only the first step towards agree- 
ment can be achieved at the London 
talks, the proposals of the conference 
for the lessening of tension in Germany 
and other danger spots will come into 
the field of practical politics. 

Stockholm did not find a solution to 
the problems but it pointed the way, and 
it is a way which the vast majority 
of the peoples of the world desire. 

Six years ago in this city the appeal 
against the atom bomb quickened the 
conscience of the world and demon- 
strated the vast forces waiting to be 
called into action in the cause of peace. 
Today we can see the fruit of that great 
campaign and we can glimpse the prom- 
ise of victory. 
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Mothers of the World Appeal for Peace 


HE FIRST meeting of the Per- 
manent International Committee 
of Mothers, set up by the World Con- 
gress of Mothers in July, 1955, was 
held in Lausanne, February 2-4, 


The first of these was a declara 
tion for the defense of childre 
against the danger of war, whic 
said in part: 








1956. Sixty-two delegates from 36 
countries in the Americas, the Mid- 
dle and Far East, Africa and Europe 
were present. 

The delegates represented different 
backgrounds and viewpoints. Many 
were officers of such organizations as 
the Women’s International Democrat- 
ic Federation, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom, the Women’s Section of the 
World Federalist Union, the Federa- 
tion of American Women, the 
Women’s Peace Movement of West 
Germany, the U.S. “Save Our Sons” 
group, the Methodist women’s group 
from North Austria, the Polish Cath- 
olic Organization, Pax. Members of 
the Italian Catholic Action organiza- 
tion, the Belgian Cooperative, Wom- 
en’s Guild, and many others were 
represented. 

Among the delegates were three 
cabinet members, two mayors, nu- 
merous members of parliament, pro- 
fessional and working women. 

The session was opened with the 
report of Dr. Andrea Andreen of 
Sweden, President of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Mothers. Fol- 
lowing lively discussions to find a 
basis for agreement on common ac- 
tion for the protection of children 
and peace, three documents were 
unanimously adopted. Copies of these 
have been sent to us by Mrs. Dora 
Russell of Great Britain, secretary of 
the organization, with the request 
that they be brought to the attention 
of the mothers of the United States. 
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All mothers, all women, know fron 
experience what terrible suffering 
war brings to their families. . . . To 
day, our children are exposed to ever 
more frightful dangers because 0 
the weapons of mass destruction. 

As mothers, we have the duty t 
demand the end of this threat an 
we have the right to be heard... . B 
their work in field and factory, i 
professional life and in the care o 
the family, women contribute thei 
full share to the creation of wealt 
and will no longer endure the squa 
dering of that wealth on armament 
and war preparations. 

We are convinced that all disputq 
can be solved by negotiation in 
spirit of friendship and co-operatio 

We demand general, progressiv 
substantial and simultaneous disar 
ament, essential to remove the i 
mediate danger of war. 

We demand, pending the prohil 
tion of atomic weapons and comple 
disarmament, that all governmen 
sign a Convention not to use weapo 
of mass destruction, and that the 
at once cease from experiments wif 
nuclear weapons. 

We demand that the resources of t 
world be used for the well-being | 
humanity and above all for our ch 
dren... . We demand the educati 
of our children in the spirit of frien 
ship, justice and peace.... 

We want all men and women 
work for increased understandin 
friendship and exchanges between 4 
peoples of the world. 


The second document appealed 


women of the whole world to he 
make the Declaration a reality: 
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We must persuade still more mil- 
lions of mothers that maternal love 
will succeed in saving their children 
if it is transformed into a great and 
active force. 


To this end, they asked the coopera- 
‘ion of all women’s organizations and 
groups as well as individuals in mak- 
ing the Declaration widely known 
and discussing it with the aim of 
finding a basis of common action and 
cooperation. They called for specific 
action on the following points: 


To demand that national budgets. 
instead of being allocated for war 
preparations, shall be used to im- 
prove the well-being of children and 
families. 

To call upon parents, writers, edu- 
cators and all who concern them- 
selves with children to denounce chil- 
dren’s papers, radio programs and 
films which glorify war, crime and 
racial superiority, so that children 
shall be brought up in a spirit of 
peace and friendship towards other 
peoples. 

To develop on a wide scale ex- 
change of delegates and correspond- 
ence, to provide opportunities to learn 
to know one another, to set up com- 
missions of inquiry on especially dif- 
ficult situations in certain countries. 

To approach those who bear re- 
sponsibility for the lives of the peo- 
ples: governments, parliaments: and 
elected assemblies—and demand that 
they carry out a policy of peace and 
well-being, and that their representa- 
tives in the United Nations should ex- 
press this wish. 


The appeal concluded: 


Let us unite and act together so 
that millions of mothers and women 
of all continents shall no longer 
tremble in fear of the lives of their 
children, but rise up to defend them 
against war. Let us reach out our 
hands across the frontiers for a 
peaceful future. 
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The final document, officially ad- 


dressed to the Government of the 
United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, we reprint in full: 


ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNMENTS 


The Permanent International 
Committee of Mothers is disturbed 
to learn that new experiments with 
nuclear weapons have been announced 
for the near future. 

Distinguished scientists have 
warned the peoples of the mortal dan- 
ger, not only in the use of nuclear 
weapons, but also in experimenting 
with and in stockpiling them. They 
have also demonstrated that the life 
and health of our generation, as well 
as of future generations, are men- 
aced. 

High moral and religious author- 
ities have also raised their voices in 
vigorous condemnation of nuclear 
weapons, which could destroy our 
civilization materially and which 
even now are damaging our spiritual 
values. 

Mothers, whose responsibility it is 
to raise their children, and shape 
their consciousness, have declared 
themselves by the millions for the 
banning of atomic weapons. Once 
again they state their determination 
to resist this impending catastrophe. 

In the name of the mothers of the 
whole world, the Permanent Inter- 
national Committee of Mothers ad- 
dresses itself to the governments of 
the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain, and asks them to 
make an agreement to stop immedi- 
ately all experiments with nuclear 
weapons. 

The stopping of these experiments 
would be a first step towards a ban 
on nuclear weapons and towards the 
neutralization of the stocks of nuclear 
bombs. 

Mothers of the whole world will 
fight to have atomic energy used ex- 
clusively for the welfare of human- 
ity. 
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“Civil Liberties Are Indivisible” 


a review by HARRY F. WARD 


FREEDOM IS AS FREEDOM DOES, 
by Corliss Lamont, Horizon Press, 
New York, 1956. 322 pp. $3.95. 


HIS BOOK was designed as “a docu- 
mented over-all survey of the drive 
against freedom in the United States”, 
in the post-war decade. The “important 
sphere of race relations” is omitted, 
necessarily so because of its extent. In 
its achievement the book is much more 
than a survey. This is because the per- 
sonality of the author combines the 
philosophic mind with the fighting 
spirit. For him the principles of the Bill 
of Rights constitute an ideal to be con- 
tinuously made real by struggle against 
the forces of reaction who constantly 
seek to nullify them. Into that struggle 
Corliss Lamont has for years put his 
energy, his time and his money, at the 
risk of losing his liberty. In his career 
theory and practice, principle and ac- 
tion, have truly become one. 
Consequently, because he was a part 
of all that he saw, his portrayal of the 
post-war assault upon our democratic 
freedoms has the vivid action of a great 
historic drama, and the insights of his 
analyses come from more than con- 
templation. The history begins with 
two personal conflicts with the Un- 
American Activities Committee and 
McCarthy. Then come the major battles, 
still unfinished, in the cold war attack 
of our government upon the liberties 
of its own people. One after another 
the panorama moves before the reader: 
the Congressional Committees’ Inqui- 
sitions; the repressive laws which deny 
our stupid worldwide boastings about 
democracy; the police state actions of 
the Department of Justice and the State 
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Department, the twofold attack on cul- 
ture and academic freedom; the grow- 
ing demand to conform or lose your job. 

There follows the inside story of the 
decline of the Civil Liberties Union— 
an object lesson of what happens to 
liberals when they permit antipathy to 
communism, and/or the desire to escape 
the red smear, to dilute their devotion 
to the Bill of Rights. 

On all of these issues the speaker 
or writer will find the essential facts 
he needs on any main point. From all 
of it the average reader should get 
both stimulus and guide to the actions 
needed if the Bill of Rights is to be 
restored to its original purpose of shap- 
ing continuously the democratic way of 
life. 

For this purpose his readers should 
also gain from the author the sharpen- 
ing of insights which has come to him 
out of his experience in using them in 
action. He begins with the basic prin- 
ciple that “civil liberties are indivis- 
ible.’ (His emphasis.) Start making 
exceptions and you are lost, he warns. 
Begin judging teachers by any other 
standard than professional competence 
and you open the gates to a general 
witch hunt. Admit the clear and pres- 
ent danger rule and you end up by 
putting communists in jail for a sub- 
jectively assumed probable future dan- 
ger. He maintains that the only ground 
for punishing speech on social issues 
thatxreconciles social interest with in- 
dividual rights is when speech is direct 
incitement to overt criminal acts. This 
the course of events has proved. 

Our author also sees clearly that the 
final value of the Bill of Rights is that 
it provides a way for peaceful change 
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of the social order. This means that the 
ideal has now become the practical 
necessity of the atomic age. At the 
same time the desire of blind reaction 
to nullify our constitutional guarantees 
of freedom is also increased. Conse- 
quently, as our author sees, while the 
tide is turning against repression, the 
decisive battles are yet before us. Wit- 
ness, since this book was completed, the 
Senate approval of a Handbook for 
Americans, loaded with falsehoods, de- 
signed to whip up a vigilante move- 
ment against alleged Communist fronts, 
and then the raids upon the offices of 
the Daily Worker and the Communist 
Party. 

Our author also sees clearly that the 
cold war repression has derived most 
of its strength from the hoax about 
the danger of aggresive attack by the 





Soviet Union. It was Corliss Lamont’s 
Chairmanship of the National Council 
for American-Soviet Friendship which 
first brought him before the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. It was the 
inclusion of his book “The Peoples of 
the Soviet Union” in the bibliography 
of an Army Manual which brought him 
before McCarthy and got him a citation 
and indictment for contempt of Con- 
gress. A deeper connection between his 
book and the objectives of this maga- 
zine is that a major purpose of the 
repression of our democratic rights is 
to prevent peaceful coexistence and the 
ending forever of the mass murder and 
destruction that modern war has be- 
come. Consequently one thing the read- 
ers of this magazine can do to help 
accomplish its objectives is to get their 
friends to read this book. 


A Fine Social Novel 


a review by ALBERT MALTZ 


OUT OF THE DUST, by Lars Law- 
rence. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1956. 311 pp. $4.50. 


HE SECOND book of a three vol- 

ume novel, The Seed, has now been 
published. The first volume, Morning, 
Noon, ard Night, was reviewed with 
great praise in this magazine. It is my 
pleasure to announce that the second 
volume, somewhat less explosive in its 
events than the first, is on the same 
high level. 

The design of The Seed is almost 
unique in artistically successful litera- 
ture. The author has set himself the 
objective of presenting a bitter social 
struggle, not through a few representa- 
tive figures, but in terms of an enor- 
mous range of characters. (One is re- 
minded of some of the unique paintings 
of Breughel such as “Peasant Wed- 
ding.”) A book of this sort requires an 
artist of unusual skill. Lars Lawrence 
has this skill, and the power and beauty 
of his art are such that he is achieving 
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a truth, an excitement, and a social 
reality that are most unusual. 

A prime essence in the writing of 
history is the presentation of the class 
forces that move in society—and trans- 
form it. The essence of a fine social 
novel is the portrayal of the manner 
in which extremely varied individuals 
are affected by class interests, and be- 
come agents of social progress or reac- 
tion without in themselves being all 
good or all bad, all wise or all stupid. 
History moves through people and, of 
all living creatures, the human being 
is the most complex and the most con- 
tradictory. It is the dramatization of 
this endlessly rich phenomenon that 
Lawrence has set as his artistic goal, 
and he is doing it superbly. The town 
is Reata, New Mexico, in the thirties, 
the people are the unemployed miners 
and their families, the owning class, 
the police, the children, the members of 
the Communist Party—the entire com- 
munity since it is a community struggle 
on a fierce plane. 
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One of the unusual aspects of these 
first two volumes is the author’s open, 
deeply felt handling of class struggle 
as such, and of the role of the Com- 
munist Party. Commercial publishing 
being what it is, especially today, one 
ean only conclude that the editors of 
Putnam’s had rare artistic taste in 
recognizing the high quality of a novel 
whose implications they themselves 
would reject, and real integrity in de- 
ciding to publish it. This is, of course, 
in the best tradition of honorable pub- 
lishing. 


Since my space is limited, I cannot 
enter into detailed comment. Doubtless 
The Seed will not satisfy all readers 
equally. The perfect novel has never 
yet been written, (nor will it be), and 
every reader is an automatic critic, in- 
cluding myself. Let me therefore recom- 
ment an inevitably imperfect, highly 
original work, which, when completed, 
is likely to find its place on a shelf with 
the best social novels ever written. 
Readers who missed the first book can 
now buy both volumes for the same 
price. It is not to be missed. 


Musie and Ballet 


two reviews by SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


Shakespeare and Prokofiev 


N RECENT YEARS, both the United 
States and English cinema have dis- 

tinguished themselves with serious 
and faithful productions of Shakes- 
peare. A short while ago the Soviet 
Union entered the circle, with an ut- 
terly captivating “Twelfth Night,” 
seen in New York in March and April. 
Now an extraordinarily Shakespearean 
achievement of a different kind comes 
from the Soviet Union; the film, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which re-creates 
in camera terms the greater part of 
the evening-long ballet, with music by 
Prokofiev, that has long been spoken 
of as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Soviet ballet It is a memo- 
rable chapter in the history of the 
ballet, based on the techniques of the 
traditional classic ballet yet sweeping 
aside all conventions that stand in the 
way of the most realistic portrayal of 
real life, human character, and social 
background. 

The film is a magnificent work of art, 
which demands to be seen at least three 
times. The first time, one is inevitably 
caught up in the sweep of the drama 
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itself, with its unflagging movement 
and colorful Renaissance setting. The 
second time, one can savor more fully 
the details of the dancing, both of the 
supremely great Ulanova and of the 
marvellous company that surrounds her. 
The third time, one’s ears can perhaps 
do justice to Prokofiev’s score which, 
composed in 1935, is one of his most 
beautiful works and enters the select 
circle of worthy musical re-creations 
of Shakespeare. 

It may seem strange to have Shakes- 
peare without words, except for the 
few lines from the play occasionally 
spoken by a voice in English, during 
the course of the film. Yet the concep- 
tion throughout is Shakespeare’s, the 
dance movements creating in their own 
terms the human images conceived by 
Shakespeare’s poetry and psychological 
insight. Some of the characters fade 
into the background, notably Shakes- 
peare’s lusty nurse. But what is remark- 
able is how many fully conceived and 
sharply differentiated characters emerge 
through the dance. Outstanding is 
Ulanova’s Juliet, a miracle of plastic 
beauty, and of the deepest expressive- 
ness in movement and gesture. An- 
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er classic of dance, now happily pre- 
erved through the film, is Sergei 
oren’s Mercutio, who embodies down 
0 the tip of his toe, the ironies and 
aughter of Shakespeare’s lines. Tybalt, 
anced by Yermolayev, is another vivid 
me, an embodiment of the blood- 
irsty feudal mentality who lives for 
othing but the clash of steel. Yuri 
Ihdanov’s Romeo is properly ecstatic 
nd moonstruck, and the arrogant Lord 
apulet, danced by Radunsky, emerges 
3 a powerful character. Best of all, 
sith true insight, the ballet and film 
atch the essential point of Shakes- 
ware’s drama, which is not simply the 
ud story of two ill-fated young lovers, 
nt a biting critique of the medieval 
mentality of the old aristocratic fam- 
lies, who sought to preserve their power 
sith hired cohorts of swordsmen in the 
ace of the rising Renaissance respect 
or human life, and the right to love. 

Splendid as the film is, in bright 
dor, it only whets our hopes that the 
Bolshoi Theatre ballet, with Ulanova, 
vill visit our shores. This ballet, with 
ts equally inspired music and dance, 
s too important a contribution to 20th 
entury culture for us not to know it in 
ts original form, with the rapport be- 
ween real dancers on the stage and 
he fresh sound of a live orchestra. 



















Rostropovich Debut 


FIRST CAME across the name 
Mstislav Rostropovich about two 
ears ago, when I happened to hear a 
ecording he had made with a Czech 
rchestra of the Dvorak ‘Cello Concerto. 
udging from the gravity, serenity and 
epth of the performance, I assumed 
at this must be one of the Soviet 
old masters” of the ’cello, who had 
ved with that work for at least twenty 
ears. It now turns out that, born in 
N27, he is the youngest of the Soviet 
strumentalists who have visited our 
buntry in the past memorable season. 
week before his April 4th debut in 
arnegie Hall in New York, the ticket- 
ller was grumbling that the “public 
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just isn’t interested in the ’cello.” But 
apparently word got around that an 
event out of the ordinary was in the 
making, and by the night of the con- 
cert, the hall was packed. 

Nor was the audience disappointed. 
A tallish, gangling young man, with 
spectacles and slightly unkempt hair, 
walked out on the stage, followed by a 
grey-haired accompanist, sat down, 
gripped the ’cello between his knees, 
and proceeded to address himself with 
utter absorption to great music. He 
obviously did not know the “laws” of 
concert programming, for what other 
’cellist would choose, not only as a debut 
piece in New York but as a “warming 
up” number, the Brahms E minor 
Sonata? It is splendid music, of course, 
but written by Brahms with an almost 
fiendish delight in challenging the ‘cell- 
ist to make himself heard over the fat 
part allotted to the piano. However it 
was soon obvious that a first-class musi- 
cian was at work, with lovely, singing 
phrases and a pure and beautiful tone. 
He played as if he were in his own 
home, and looked somewhat startled 
when applause broke out, after he had 
negotiated, as if it were child’s play, the 
complex and forbidding fugue. 

Then came the Bach Suite No. 6 for 
unaccompanied ’cello, and after a mirac- 
ulous performance of the Prelude, the 
audience broke the unwritten law of 
not applauding between the movements 
of a musical work (a silly custom any- 
way). This and the following five move- 
ments displayed Bach playing of the 
most beautiful kind. For its superior 
one has to go back to cherished mem- 
ories of Pablo Casals. 

After the intermission came _ the 
Shostakovich Sonata, an ingratiating 
combination of lyricism with slap-dash 
comedy written in 1934, and then a 
group of short numbers, including 
Debussy’s “Minstrels,” in which the 
’cellist’s sense of humor captivated the 
audience. The program closed with 
Rostropovich’s own “Humoresque,” 
which demanded and got dazzling vir- 
tuosity. 
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PEACE 
PAMPHLETS 


WHAT REARMING 
GERMANY MEANS 


by Jessica Smith 
24 pp., 10¢ 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


by Elizabeth Moos 
64 pages, illustrated. 25¢ 


CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR 
20¢ 
WE SAW FOR OURSELVES 


Americans report first-hand 
impressions of USSR 


100 pp., 25¢ 


WHERE MINERS ARE HONORED 


Report of a Scottish miners’ delegation 
to the USSR on living and working con- 
ditions of Soviet miners. 


32 pp-, 5¢ 


NEGOTIATIONS—THE WAY 
TO PEACE 


The Berlin Conference and 
What It Means to You 
by Jessica Smith 


64 pp., 25¢, 5 for $1 
For single items, add 3¢ postage and 


handling charge, I¢ more for each 
additional item ordered. 


Order from: 
NEW WORLD REVIEW 
23 West 26th St., New York 10 


The 
American People 
Want Peace 
A Survey of Public Opinion 
by Jessica Smith 


A comprehensive survey of the peace 
expressions and actions of every sec 
tion of the American people from the 
beginning of the crisis in the Formosa 
Strait to and including the Geneva 
Conference. It shows the power of 
public opinion for peace. 


25c_ —=s 5s for $1 


order through 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 








FRIENDSHIP 
A MONTHLY BULLETIN 


Documents, speeches, articles on all aspects 
of Soviet life and American-Soviet cultural 


exchonge 
Photos * Drawings * Cartoons 
$1.00 a year 10 cents a copy 


CHICAGO COUNCIL 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
180 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








Soviet Books in English 


Novels, Biographies, Science, Philosophy, 
Economics, Art 
Send for listings:: Dept. N 
IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS & PRODUCTS 
4 West léth St. New York II, N. Y- 
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Headline in the New York Times, March 27, 1956: 





Bertrand Russell Accuses the F. B. I. 
Of Atrocities, Doubts Rosenbergs’ Guilt 


Many people throughout the world also doubt the Rosenbergs’ 
guilt. On June 19, 1956, the third anniversary of their execution, 
Monthly Review Press will publish a book on the case by Malcolm 
Sharp, Professor of Law at the University of Chicago. Professor 
Sharp describes the issues, weighs the evidence, pinpoints the 
weaknesses in the prosecution’s case, and gives his own reasons for 
believing that the execution of the Rosenbergs was a gross miscar- 
riage of justice. The book has an admirable introduction by Profes- 
sor Harold C. Urey, world-famous atomic scientist, and winner of 
the Nobel prize. 


Was Justice Done? 
THE ROSENBERG-SOBELL CASE 


by 
MALCOLM SHARP 
with an INTRODUCTION by 
HAROLD C. UREY 


The price on publication will be $3.50. We are offering the book at the 
pre-publication price of $2.50 (you save $1.00). In a combination with a 
year’s subscription to the independent socialist magazine Monthly Review, 
edited by Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, the saving is even greater— 
only $5.00 for both the book and the magazine. 


Please fill out the form below and mail with your check 


MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS, Dept. R, 66 Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 
I enclose: 

(1 $2.50—the pre-publication price of the Sharp book. 

C) $5.00—for the Sharp book plus a one-year sub to Menthly Review. 


see eee 
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IN THE MAY ISSUE: 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO SOVIET 
JEWISH CULTURE? 


The first authoritative document 
about the fate of Jewish writers 
and institutions in ithe past 20 years— 
and editorial comment. 


Single Copy: 25c 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: $2.50 a year in the U.S. 
and Possessions; $3.00 elsewhere. 


s 
JEWISH LIFE 
22 EAST I7th ST., ROOM 401, NEW YORK 3 











NEW SOVIET FILMS 





All in Spectacular Sovcolor 


BORIS GODUNOV 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


CHEKHOV'S GRASSHOPPER 
THE GADFLY 
CONFLICT 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 








What did the former chief-of-staff 
of the French Navy and his wife, 
a heroine of the French resistance, 
see in that “controversial” country, 


Hungary? 


Read 


SPRINGTIME 
ON THE 
DANUBE 


by 
Louis Villefosse 
and 


Janine Bouissounouse 


"Beautifully written—illuminating observa- 
tion of the creative life of the people of 
Hungary today against a background of its 
history and rich cultural heritage. The best 
account of life in a people's democracy | 
have seen—a delight to read." 

—JESSICA SMITH 


USE COUPON BELOW 


Hungarian Word 
130 East 16th St., New York 3 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which please send 
me a copy of SPRINGTIME ON THE DANUBE 
by Louis Villefosse and Janine Bouissounouse. 


Name 
WS hoa ete natal 


Gi eicaisishiieacnniimna baleen. -AtOlGna 
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